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WE desire to warn antiquaries who may not 
be experts in medizeval seals that certain 
unscrupulous dealers in several towns are 
just now busy in trying to dispose cf clever 
metallic casts of rare seals as the original 
matrices. In one case a large price was last 
month paid by a museum curator for the 
double matrix of a fourteenth-century seal of 
a Scotch religious house, which it was alleged 
had been discovered among some brazier’s 
rubbish at Paris. It was found out, how- 
ever, that the seal was a modern imitation 
produced with some ingenuity from a sulphur 


cast. 
&-+ ek ¢ 


Two or three more sections have been made 
across Hadrian’s Great Barrier since our 
issue of last month, but the death, under 
melancholy circumstances, of one of the 
most active of the exploring party, has acted 
as a cooler to its enthusiasm, and disorgan- 
ized its plans ; an adjournment has neces- 
sarily taken place until next year; probably 
the local members may in the late autumn 
open one or two places which cannot for 
agricultural reasons now be meddled with. 
One set of sections were made upon Hare 
Hill, and were at first very promising, but 
the soil was not so stiff as in Brunstock Park, 
and it was difficult to thoroughly determine 
the various lines in the soil. Another set 
was opened out near Gilsland railway-station 
under the direction of Mr. Hilton-Price, 
D.S.A., and Mr. Wright, the antiquarian 
vicar of Gilsland. Some digging was also 
VOL. XXX. 


done immediately to the east of the Poltross 
Burn, and revealed the facing of an octagonal 
platform, which was probably intended to 
carry a dalista. ‘The pillar of stone in the 
bed of the Poltross, which supported the 
bridge by which the Stanegate crossed that 
stream, has been turned head over heels by 
the recent floods, and now lies base upper- 
most and mostly under water. 
+ 

In clearing up a heap of stones that had 
long lain neglected in a plantation at Newby 
Grange, near Carlisle, the seat of Mr. T. H. 
Hodgson, an antiquarian hoard was dis- 
closed—several querns, some Roman tiles, 
and some sculptured stones, both Roman 
and medizval, including two fragmentary in- 
scriptions, both apparently gravestones. On 
one, which is about 18 inches by 10, is 

AVRA 

VAAN 

FORTV 
The other is about the same size, and has 
on a crescent, below which, to one side, is 
M., no doubt part of p. M., and below an 
inscription of which FrecitT alone is legible. 
Nothing is known of their history, except 
that the heap of stones among which they 
have just been found was much valued by 
the late Mr. W. N. Hodgson, M.P. for East 
Cumberland. 


 & & & 
The following find is recorded from Old 


Carlisle. A short time ago a small metal 
figure, about 6 inches in height, was found 
at the Roman station of Old Carlisle, 
near Wigton, which is interesting. It is a 
figure of a young boy apparently, clad in a 
tunic, and holding a bow over his head, as 
if in triumph, and with a bunch of grapes in 
his hand. The pose and execution of the 
figure are very artistic and graceful The 
newspaper reports said that the metal was 
white, and seemingly of silver, as acids had 
no effect upon it. It has, however, been sub- 
mitted to Chancellor Ferguson, who pro- 
nounces the metal to be iron, and is in doubt 
as to the genuineness of its alleged Roman 
origin. The figure has evidently been fixed 
upon something, as there is a small screw 
in the base upon which it stands. A draw- 
ing makes the figure look like a dancing girl 
with skipping-rope. 
L 
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A curious Roman stamp in bronze, thus 
lettered— 


SERSVLPICI 
ABASCANTI 








turned up last month in the neighbourhood 
of Wootton Bassett. It will be remembered 
that the name Abascantus was stamped on 
the Derbyshire pig of Roman lead that was 
found last spring, and which was fully 
described in the May number of the Axz#z- 
guary for the current year. 


&¢ bk 
A very pretty Roman intaglio in cornelian 
was found at Chesters(C7/urnum) this summer. 
Through the courtesy of Mr. R. Blair, F.S.A., 
we are able to give a cut of this interesting 
intaglio enlarged four times. It bears the 


and smaller edifice, the position of the 
foundation, which apparently extends across 
the choir, being exactly in the centre of the 
third bay. It is generally thought that this 
is part of the Norman church, but opinions 
are divided as to the date and object of the 
foundation some twelve paces further east, 
which some think supported the reredos or 
screen which divided the Lady Chapel from 
the choir. The modern and very unsatis- 
factory stone-screen has been happily taken 
down, as well as the hideous and cumber- 
some carved freestone bases of the gas 
standards in the choir. Thirty years ago or 
so the old stone screen was removed, to the 
great grief of everybody who was not bitten 
by a very bad restoration mania. More or 
less beautifully carved, the remains were re- 
moved to the cathedral close. ‘They have 





device of Jupiter seated, with sceptre in one 
hand and patera in the other. Mercury 
stands in front of him, holding out a wreath 
in the left hand ; whilst on the right arm is a 
chlamys, and in the right hand a caduceus. 
&¢ ££ 

Some interesting discoveries have recently 
been made in the choir of the cathedral 
church of Bristol, now undergoing restora- 
tion. At the suggestion of local antiquaries, 
a trench has been dug in the centre of the 
choir west to east, from the second to the 
fourth bay from the screen, with the object 
of unearthing portions of the Norman church. 
A foundation was discovered which is believed 
to have carried the east wall of the earlier 


now been gathered together with a view to 
their re-erection. It is much to be desired 
that the old pictures which formerly adorned 
the panels of the old organ loft, and the iron 
work over the choir door, could be found. 
They were probably sold as rubbish. We 
regret to learn that the groined roof is being 
“scraped and cleansed.” 
& & , 

On August 17 a meeting was held in the 
vestry of Thaxted Church, Essex, “to 
consider a scheme for raising funds for the 
restoration of certain parts of that magnificent 
edifice.” The following letter was read from 
the Bishop of St. Albans, enlosing a donation : 

“ Thaxted Church is, in my opinion, one 
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of the finest and most remarkable buildings 
in the diocese. The whole Church would 
cry out against us, and justly, if we allowed 
such a building to fall into decay in any 
part. A thorough but very conservative 
restoration ought to be taken in hand, and 
that without delay, and I hope that, although 
the times are bad, your efforts to raise the 
necessary funds will meet with a cordial 
response far and wide.” 

We cordially re-echo the Bishop’s hopes 
that the restoration will be on “very con- 
servative” lines, but we feel somewhat 
alarmed at the word “thorough.” It is 
much to be hoped that nothing more will be 
done to this fine building than is simply 
necessary in order (1) to preserve it in decent 
repair, and (2) to maintain it in a proper 
condition for the worship of the Church. 


During the alterations which have recently 
been made in the Trinity chapel, or De 
Athol chantry, of St. Andrew’s church, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, some of the old walls 
have been rebuilt. In removing one of the 
old pillars the basin of an ancient holy water 
stoup has been discovered built into the wall. 
The large stone in which the basin has been 
scooped has been ornamented with a finely- 
designed front ledge, and is evidently of the 
same period as the piscina yet preserved in 
the south wall of the chancel. Several 
neatly-chiselled stones, small shafts of pillars, 
and masons’ marks, have also been dis- 
covered, which are being carefully preserved 
by the architect, Mr. Hicks. The east 
window of the De Athol chantry chapel has 
never before been opened out, and the rich 
design of its flowing quatrefoils have now 
been brought to light. The large north 
window has also been cleared of its thick 
obscured glass, and when these windows 
are once more restored to their original 
design, the beauty and richness of the old 
De Athol chapel will be worthy of the last 
resting-place of Newcastle’s great benefactor. 
The ancient monuments have now been 
replaced in their respective positions, with 
the addition of the two very ancient tomb- 
stones which for many years stood outside 
against the south wall of the tower. Some 


idea may be formed of the large number of 
interments which have taken place in this 








chapel, from the fact that in lowering the 
floor to its original level, as many as seventy- 
two skulls were found within two feet of the 
surface. These were reverently placed in 
one grave, together with the remains of other 
old Newcastle worthies who had lain in peace 
for so many generations. 

e. 6% 
The reverently placing in one grave of the 
seventy-two skulls and bones just disturbed 
at Newcastle exactly explains the origin of 
the charnels or bone-holes that used often 
to be made in connection with our larger 
English churches in medizval days. An 
enlargement or alteration of the fabric dis- 
turbed a good many of the previous inter- 
ments, and then, not infrequently, a suitable 
place or crypt was prepared for their recep- 
tion, usually under one of the extensions 
then being made to the church. These 
charnel-houses were fitted with altars where 
Mass was said for the departed, whose bones 
were there collected. It was usual to connect 
the charnel with the churchyard by a bone- 
shoot, down which were dropped the various 
upturned bones and skulls that were dis- 
turbed by the sexton when digging in our 
oft-used and overcrowded churchyards. When 
the charnels got full of bones then the altar 
was moved, and the special Masses were 
often continued at some altar in the church, 
if possible, immediately above. 

q \7 
The two best known charnel-houses in 
England are those of Rothwell, Northampton- 
shire, and Hythe, Kent, where the bones 
have been arranged in patterns and neatly 
stowed away, as is the case in the Roman 
Catacombs. Such charnel-houses, though 
now empty of the bones that once filled 
them, are to be seen at St. Mary’s, Beverley, 
at Wenlock Priory, and several other churches. 
Foolish stories of battles have been invented 
to account for the bones at Rothwell and 
Hythe, and are still believed by many, The 
stories vary as to the dates of the deadly 
encounters that furnished these skeleton 
heaps, from Dane and Saxon down to the 
Commonwealth struggle! At Rothwell, where 
the bone-crypt under the south aisle measures 
30 feet by 15 feet, and average about 4 feet 
high over half the space, we are still assured 
that the number of skeletons is 30,000; and 
L2 
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actually the late Major Whyte Melville, the 
novelist, in a purely imaginative lecture he 
delivered on these bones, accepted this 
number as correct! The fact is that the 
Rothwell bone-crypt bears the most obvious 
evidence of its origin. ‘The date of the 
vaulting is thirteenth century, when the large 
old Norman church was considerably altered 
and enlarged. It has tokens of the original 
presence of an altar at the east end, which 
had a wall-painting of the Resurrection above 
it. The blocked-up bone-shoot from the 
churchyard can also plainly be detected. 
&¢ ke 

When the Royal Archeological Institute 
recently visited the remarkably interesting 
parish church of Ludlow, attention was 
directed to the noteworthy piscina arrange- 
ment in the south wall of the south choir 
chapel. This is exemplified in the sub- 
joined sketch, which was kindly drawn for 








the Antiguary by Miss C. Gostenhofer during 
the hasty visit. The exceptionally wide 
niche over the Norman piscina has had, 
at a later date, grooves cut in the sides to 
carry a credence shelf. The recess further 
east, which probably was originally designed 
for an aumbry, was filled up in Early English 
days, and a trefoil niche inserted over a 
piscina drain at a higher level. The raising 
of the altar-pace at this period seems to have 
made this later arrangement a matter of 


necessity. 
¢ ek ¢ 


The perseverance of the rector of Croyland, 
in his “ earnest and urgent appeals on behalf 
of the repair work at Croyland Abbey,” 
cannot but be admired, and his efforts have 
already met with substantial recognition. 
The recently-issued ninth appeal is specially 
addressed to the members of the Royal 
Archeological Institute. The rector is not, 








however, wise in his generation when he 
prints at the head of the west view of the 
abbey: ‘Croyland Abbey: its destruction 
is inevitable unless £1,228 can be imme- 
diately raised ;” and below the picture: 
“ Reader, pray examine the reports of Mr. 
Pearson, R.A., of London, on the Abbey 
Fabric (p. 13).” A large majority of genuine 
archeologists, having the treatment of West- 
minster Abbey and the cathedral churches of 
Rochester and Lichfield, etc., before their 
eyes, are not unnaturally alarmed about old 
work that is entrusted to Mr. Pearson’s 
hands. We do not say that the sums hitherto 
expended on the remains of Croyland Abbey 
have been unwisely used, but surely when 
over £2,000 has already been expended in 
repairs the “inevitable destruction ” must be 
somewhat of an exaggeration. 


¢ ££ 


It is remarkable how large a number of 
blunders can be compressed into a single 
brief paragraph, when the writer knows 
nothing of the subject about which he affects 
to convey information! We are led to make 
this not very original observation from reading 
the following large-type paragraph that ap- 
peared in the Daily News of September 10: 
“Welburn Hall, Kirkdale, one of the best 
specimens of Elizabethan domestic architec- 
ture in the North of England, has just 
changed hands, by private contract, for over 
£50,000. Built on the site of a famous 
monastic manor-house of the fourteenth 
century, Welburn Hall contains an oratory, 
with priest’s closet and a minstrels’ gallery 
of rich old oak. In working a stone quarry 
close at hand, in the autumn of 1821, the 
workmen came upon a horizontal cave or 
opening, the floor of which was covered 
from one end to the other with teeth and 
fragments of bone of the hyena, elephant, 
rhinoceros, hippopotamus, horse, ox, two or 
three species of deer, bear, fox, water-rat, 


and birds.” 
f ¢ 


Welburn Hall is not Elizabethan ; an effective 
and interesting stone-wing of no great size, and 
in no way specially remarkable in its architec- 
ture, was added to an old half-timbered house 
in 1603 bySir John Gibson. The old timber- 
house was specially interesting and _par- 
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ticularly noteworthy for its internal painting. 
But the wisdom of the architect, into whose 
hands the building was recently placed, de- 
stroyed all the oldest work, and added a good 
deal of pretentious and unmeaning stone- 
work to the Jacobean wing. It is quite 
possible, judging from the amalgam of the 
outside, that an “ oratory,” “a priest’s closet,” 
and “a minstrels’ gallery,” as well as a 
variety of other properties, may have been 
inserted in the new work ; but they certainly 
have nothing to do with the only old part— 
the Jacobean wing—and have no story to 
tell, and no particular meaning in a modern 
house for modern use. What a “monastic 
manor-house” may be we are at a loss to 
understand. It is true that Rievaulx abbey 
had lands and a grange at Welburn, but it 
certainly was not “famous”; absolutely 
nothing is known of it save that it existed, 
and it was probably in no way different to 
the scores of dreary monastic granges found 
in almost every Yorkshire dale. By the 
“stone quarry close at hand” we suppose 
that the writer of this remarkable paragraph 
intends to denote the celebrated Kirkdale 
cavern about a mile distant from Welburn, 
the contents of which were so thoroughly 
discussed by the late Dr. Buckland in his 
Reliquie Diluviane. If this is the cave 
intended (one has never been found any- 
where near the hall of Welburn), some of 
the more remarkable of the twenty-two 
species of animals there discovered, such as 
the tiger, are not even named. 
fo fo 

The Chairman and the members of the sub- 
committee of the Leeds City Council, having 
charge of Kirkstall Abbey, visited the Abbey 
on September 3. They were met by Mr. 
Micklethwaite, F.S.A., the architect under 
whose supervision the works necessary for 
the preservation of the ruins are being carried 
out. The committee inspected the large 
tower, which is about to be repointed, and 
Mr. Micklethwaite was instructed to prepare 
plans for a new lodge and entrance gates. 
Up to the present time £5,500 has been 
expended on works in connection with the 
abbey and recreation-ground. Mr. Mickle- 
thwaite informed the committee that the whole 
of the works would be completed within the 
next twelve months. 





Mr. Cecil T. Davis is -publishing, in 
Gloucestershire Notes and Queries, a series of 
illustrated articles on “The Monumental 
Brasses of Gloucestershire.” The first instal- 
ment appeared in a recently-issued number. 
It contains an account of the fine brass to 
an unknown lady, ¢. 1370, at Winterbourn, 
and the well-known brass at Wotton-under- 
Edge, with illustrations of the various details, 
including the collar of mermaids. The 
brasses are being described in chronological 
order, and it is proposed to give representa- 
tions of all interesting details. 


A project of great interest to the antiquaries 
of the west of Scotland is already in process 
of execution by Mr. Robert Renwick, town- 
clerk-depute of Glasgow. Before the estab- 
lishment of land registers in Scotland the 
only record formerly kept of deeds relative 
to conveyances of property consisted of the 
protocol books of the notaries who framed 
the instruments which gave legal effect to 
documents of transfer. Naturally enough, 
the town clerks of Glasgow were, in the 
sixteenth century, in much request for Glas- 
gow transactions. Besides, they were very 
frequently called upon to deal with infeft- 
ments and mortgages on properties over a 
wide circle of the vicinity. A long series of 
their hooks has been preserved from the 
middle of the sixteenth century onwards. 
They mainly contain copies of the Latin 
instruments granted by the notaries to attest 
sales, transfers, and mortgages of land and 
houses in the city. As such they are full of 
most interesting information, not only about 
sellers and purchasers and borrowers and 
lenders, but also about the topography of 
the town, with much incidental matter con- 
cerning the ecclesiastical buildings and 
arrangements, as well as varied particulars 
in the history of leading families in the West. 
Mr. Renwick is busy with the preparation 
of a calendar of several of the earlier of these 
books, giving a very full synopsis of the con- 
tents of each deed, so full, indeed, that for 
the ordinary purposes of genealogical and 
historical study, it will have all the informa- 
tion which the student can desire short of a 
literal copy. The calendar is, in short, an 
abridged translation. Every name occuring 
in the original will be retained. There are 
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not a few odd words and technical phrases 
of which the translation might be open to 
question, such as ¢erra campestus, quadri- 
vium, ustrinum, seisin given by delivery Zignt 
et tecti, and the like. In such cases the 
original words are given in brackets in the 
text. Some of the most attractive entries 
are deeds in the vernacular, although these 
are exceptional. The work of the first 
volume is well forward in the printer’s hands. 
We understand that Mr. Renwick, boldly 
relying on the inherent importance of the 
task he has undertaken, has dispensed with 
the precaution he took in several previous 
publications, that, namely, of issuing a sub- 
scription-list. He expects that the worth of 
the forthcoming book, as an original record 
for West Scottish domestic history, will be 
such as to command a sale sufficient to 
justify his risk. There is no antiquarian 
scholar in Scotland so competent for work 
of this kind, and we feel sure that his expecta- 
tion of public support will be amply realised. 


Glasgow is having quite an antiquarian dis- 
sipation at present. It revels in an exhibi- 
tion of its antiquity. “Old Glasgow,” in the 
art galleries, is an admirable and attractive 
abstract and brief chronicle of the eventful 
evolution of the great industrial centre of 
Scotland out of a bishop’s burgh. Fuller 
notice may be taken of it on another occa- 
sion, meanwhile suffice it to say that whether 
as regards the charter history of the place, 
the portraits of the citizens who made it 
great, the products of its printing presses, 
or the pictures of its cathedral, its other 
public buildings and its environs, the exhi- 
bition is one of comprehensive variety and 
unique instructiveness. Where it falls short 
is where Glasgow has made its career; in- 
dustrial antiquities are hard to procure, and 
apt to be cumbrous, so that the exhibits of 
things actual, like steam-engines, are exceed- 
ingly few. It is, in the main, a documentary 
literary and pictorial exhibition, with a few 
specimens of antique furniture, silver plate, 
and similar heirlooms. The antiquities of 
ships are almost unrepresented, but the 
history of steam locomotion is curiously 
illustrated in the engine of a road-carriage, 
which, in 1834, ran between Glasgow and 
Paisley, until July 29 of that year, when it 





burst. Even in those days, however, there 
were representatives of the special corres- 
pondent ; an artist was on the spot, and his 
sketch of the explosion and the whimsical 
parabolic flight heavenward of sundry and 
divers of the passengers is by no means the 
least entertaining item in the catalogue of 
nearly 3,000 things on view. 


Canon Wilberforce, who has recently moved 
into one of the old buildings in Dean’s Yard, 
Westminster, has (says the World) made 
some most interesting archzological dis- 
coveries in connection with his present 
residence. Some ten years ago an accident 
led to the discovery of a panel painted on 
tempera (a plaster made of marble-dust and 
lime) in one of the rooms, hidden under a 
substratum of plaster. However, the matter 
was allowed to drop, and it was not until 
Canon Wilberforce took possession of the 
building that any attempt was made in the 
direction of further research. The result 
has far surpassed expectation. The whole 
of two sides of a large room has been laid 
bare by skilled workmen, and frescoes of 
great beauty have been brought to light. 
Each panel is about fourteen inches wide, 
divided by stout oak studs arranged verti- 
cally. Much of the design consists of 
elaborate scroll-work, while the “ hippocam- 
pus,” or grotesque little Mediterranean fish, 
is of frequent occurrence. Over the fireplace 
there is a design somewhat resembling a 
coat of arms. ‘Two pillars surmounted by 
the triangle of Freemasonry enclose a sort 
of shield, upon which is blazoned fleur de lys. 
The painting is most likely of the time of 
Henry VII., and was probably the work of 
some Italians brought over from Rome by 
Abbot Littlington, when he went to do 
homage to the Pope for his abbacy in 1350. 
A third wall of the same apartment is panelled 
in beautiful old oak, 500 years old. But the 
fresco room, as it is now called, is not the 
only find of importance made by Canon 
Wilberforce in this quaint old mansion. In 
the basement stood a range of cellars used 
for wine and coal. ‘The Canon felt a con- 
viction—destined to be realized—that more 
discoveries were to be made in this direction. 
Accordingly he knocked down the party- 
walls, cleared away forty loads of rubbish 
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out of the floor, and dug down through the 
front hall into an old archway of the date of 
Henry VII. The roof was then most care- 
fully cleaned by skilled masons, who have 
got back to the original roof built by Nicho- 
las Littlington, in 1362. The groins and 
roses are as crisp and fresh as on the day 
they were carved, and the actual paint laid 
on the roses by the monks more than five 
hundred years ago is still plainly visible. 


On August 4 an interesting event occurred 
at Denbigh, such as had not been witnessed 
before in the memory of the oldest inhabi- 
tant—namely, the holding of a special court 
in the form of the old feudal Court Baron. 
Colonel Hughes, of Ystrad, the steward of 
the manor of Denbigh, presided, and the 
court was opened with all the quaint and 
interesting ceremony of the feudal days, and 
a jury of fourteen was sworn. The circum- 
stances were that the Woods and Forests 
Commissioners asserted that one Dr. Bage, 
of Chester, who owned an estate in Wales, 
with lands at Denbigh, St. Asaph, Bettws-y- 
coed, and other places, was dead, and that 
he had left no heirs ; consequently the land 
should revert to the Queen as lady of the 
manor. The particular portion of the estate 
in the manor of Denbigh was the portion 
now inquired into. The jury, after considera- 
tion, made a presentment that there was 
proof of Dr. Bage’s death, and that he had 
left no heirs, so far as was ascertainable. 
The proclamation was then publicly made 
to this effect, and also that if no heir was 
forthcoming the “ lands will be seized in the 
hands of the lady of the manor for want of a 
tenant.” The court ended, but there had 
to be two other meetings of the court and 
proclamations before the legal requirements 
were complete. 


We are glad to learn that a committee, com- 
prising the Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, 
the mayor and vicar of Rye, the member 
for the Rye division of Sussex, and others, 
desire to enlist the interest and aid of anti- 
quaries, archeologists, artists, and others, in 
connection with certain historic buildings in 
the ancient town of Rye which are in need 
of immediate attention to ensure their pre- 
servation. This charming old town, styled 


“Rye Royal” by Queen Elizabeth when she 
visited it, has always won the admiration of 
the visitor, not so much, perhaps, from its 
unique and splendid views, as from its wealth 
of interesting and picturesque old houses 
and edifices, including its grand old church, 
described by Stowe as one “of wonderful 
beauty,” and by Jeake as “the goodliest 
edifice of that kind in Kent and Sussex, the 
cathedrals excepted.” Rye, as one of the 
two ancient towns of the Cinque Ports, and 
also from the historian’s point of view, is 
justly entitled to national interest, inasmuch 
as the Cinque Ports, from the time of Edward 
the Confessor to the Tudor accession, pro- 
vided the whole naval force of the kingdom, 
and partially so as late as the reign of 
Charles I. Rye was rewarded by Elizabeth 
with six handsome brass guns for its share 
in the service rendered by the Ports’ navy 
on the attempted invasion by the Spanish 
Armada. Both asa ready arm of the nation’s 
defence and as the refuge of the Huguenots 
Rye has played an important part in British 
history. A patriotic desire to still preserve 
the yet remaining monuments of the ancient 
prestige of the town prompts the committee 
to make their appeal. 


The present owners of two of the buildings, 
the Ypres Castle and the Land Gate, are 
the Corporation of Rye. Having no funds 
to devote to the desirable object of their 
preservation, the committee venture to solicit 
the help of those around them and at a 
distance to whom the preservation of historic 
edifices is a matter of more than mere senti- 
ment. As a proof of local interest in these 
matters, a syndicate of Rye gentlemen has 
recently purchased and saved to the town 
the monastery of the Friars Heremites of St. 
Augustine. The Society for the Protection 
of Ancient Buildings says that any building 
“which can be looked on as artistic, pictur- 
esque, historical, antique, or substantial ; any 
work, in short, over which educated artistic 
people would think it worth while to argue 
at all,” should be protected. It has also 
been said that those who ignore this duty of 
preservation “should be heid liable to ‘ im- 
peachment for waste,’ as tenants of property 
in which the whole community has a material 
interest, which ought to be safeguarded by 
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law.” The few words now italicized are the 
best possible reason for this appeal to a wider 
circle for aid in carrying out this work. 


&¢ i 
The Ypres Castle has stood for upwards of 
7oo years a landmark in the history of 
England. It is a square fortress built by 





the present year the falling of a portion of 
one of the bricked-up windows led to a 
careful examination of the whole structure, 
and the committee find a large outlay will 
be necessary to preserve the castle, and 
remove the modern brick building here 
shown and now used as a soup kitchen. 





THE YPRES CASTLE, RYE, 


William de Ypres, Earl of Kent, in the reign 
of Stephen, and was bought by the Corpora- 
tion in 1495. In 1194 Richard I. granted a 
charter to augment this fortress by walling 
and fortifying the town. This charter is still 
amongst the many ancient records in the 
possession of the Corporation. In April of 


The Land Gate was built in 1360, and is 
the only one left of the five ancient entrances 
to the town, the Postern Gate and the Strand 
Gate, having been allowed to lapse into a 
decayed and dangerous state, were demolished 
as recently as 1745 and 1815 respectively. 
Upon this interesting and greatly-admired 
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gateway some expenditure is now desirable 
to ensure the safety and permanence of the 
structure, and to remove the modern build- 
ings abutting on and hiding a considerable 
portion of the eastern tower. To enable the 


of the ancient English buildings. The com- 
mittee wish to particularly emphasize that it 
will be their especial care not to interfere 
with the original character of the buildings. 
They will avoid any attempt at “ restoration ” 














THE LAND GATE, RYE. 


committee to carry out their project the sum 
of £700 is required. This amount, it is 
hoped, will be forthcoming from antiquaries, 
and others, who appreciate the quaint old- 
world beauty of Rye, and the preservation 





as is generally accepted, and confine them- 
selves strictly to the work necessary for 
preservation, and the removal of such in- 
congruous additions as can be safely carried 
out without leaving a more objectionable 
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scar. Subscriptions may be sent to the hon. 
treasurer, Mr. Richard Milsom, High Street, 
Rye. In sending donations, the Duke of 
Norfolk, the Bishop of Chichester, and 
Professor Burrows, have expressed their 
hearty approval of the preservative efforts 
that are now being made. 


& & 
A Shropshire correspondent sends us the 
following curious extract from a MS. Latin 
grammar written by John Edwards, of Chirk- 
land, co. Denbigh, in the days of Richard ITI. 
(1485). The book is one of the Puleston 
MSS. of Emral, Flintshire : 
fuit natus et non mortuus—Elias. 
fuit mortuus et non natus—Adam. 
fuit natus ante patrem et matrem—Barnabas. 
fuit semel natus et bis mortuus—Lazarus. 
locatus fuit post mortem—Abraham. 
fuit natus post mortem—Emanuell. 
locatus fuit ante natus—Johannes. 


&¢ ek 
The last place in the world where we might 
reasonably expect to meet with valuable 
archeological material would be at the 
sessions of a modern political Commission. 
However, the members of the Welsh Land 
Commission have been recently enjoying an 
agreeable relaxation from the weary days 
of listening to the contradictory statements 
of Welsh landowners and tenants. During 
the sittings at Wrexham and Hanmer, the 
Commissioners had the pleasure (and it 
must have been a genuine satisfaction to two 
of its members, Professor Rhys and Mr. 
Seebohm) of hearing much archeological 
and historical lore. The title of the warrant 
to these Royal Commissioners shows that the 
object of the inquiry is to “inquire into the 
condition and circumstances under which 
land in Wales and Monmouthshire zs held, 
occupied, and cultivated,” and we understand 
that certain politicians much object to public 
money being spent over inquiries into the 
past tenures. With that, however, we have 
nothing to do, as antiquaries, and from 
our own standpoint are cordially glad that 
ancient evidence was sought for and was 
forthcoming. Nevertheless, it would cer- 
tainly be better if the endowment of research 
was carried out in a direct instead of an 
indirect way, for as it is there does seem 
some ground of complaint that taxpayers 


Quis 


should find the money for the time spent by 
Professor Rhys in inquiring into his favourite 
study of place-names, or for the exhibition 
of old corporation insignia, when they are 
supposed to be paying for an inquiry into 
the justice or injustice of the present system 
of land tenure in Wales! 


When the Commission met at Wrexham, the 
Hon. G. T. Kenyon, M.P., exhibited two 
old maces belonging to the defunct corpora- 
tion of Holt, which were of the time of 
James I. The smaller one bears the date 
1606. Mr. Kenyon said that the arms of 
Holt were a lion, and that the name of the 
place was formerly Lyons. Whereupon Pro- 
fessor Rhys said that the place was described 
as Villa Leonum and Castrum Leonum. 
Possibly it was a question whether this was 
not the Caerlleon of the Welsh. It might 
be that Chester, for some reason, had had 
the name of Leonum transferred to it, as 
well as the lion in the coat-of-arms. The 
next witness was Mr. Trevor Parkins, Chan- 
cellor of the Diocese of St. Asaph, who gave 
some evidence as to Rossett Common, 
whereupon he was questioned by Professor 
Rhys as to the origin of the name Rossett, 
to which the Chancellor replied that he had 
seen it stated as “Yr Orsedd Goch.” Professor 
Rhys said that that meant the judgment-seat 
or the tribunal in medizeval Welsh, but earlier 
it might mean a mound or hill, artificial or 
natural; was there such a mound? The 
Chancellor, however, knew of no elevation 
indeed, the county was very flat, nor could 
he say if there had been a gibbet on the 
common. 


&¢ ££ 
Mr. A. N. Palmer, of Wrexham, a highly- 
respected archeologist, next appeared before 
the Commissioners, and prefaced his valuable 
statements by saying that he appeared there 
(1) not on his own motive, but at the request 
of the Commission, and (2) wholly as an 
antiquary and student of local history. The 
opening paragraph of Mr. Palmer’s memor- 
andum dealt with strip cultivation. The 
“Meusydd y dre” (so called until late on 
into the present century) of Wrexham formed 
an area consisting of many closes, each close 
divided into strips of land belonging to dif- 
ferent owners. Often the same owner had 
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several strips in the same close, separated 
from one another by strips belonging to 
another owner. The community had no 
right over these common fields, which were 
only common in this sense, that the closes 
in them were not held by a single person, 
but by many persons, who owned various 
portions, strips, or quillets in them. During 
the last 250 years the owners, by purchase 
or exchange, have consolidated their various 
holdings, so that in very few townships are 
there any of these quillets (formerly called 
“erwau,” “drylliau,” etc., in Welsh) left. 
In Erbistock, however, the ancient arable 
area is still almost wholly divided into quil- 
lets, and so also, but not so completely, in 
Bangor-is-y-Coed. In answer to Professor 
Rhys, Mr. Palmer said Holt was the Welsh 
name for wood. The Common Wood was 
referred to as pasture in the charter of 
Richard II. Professor Rhys said that in 
the charter granted to Holt in the reign of 
Henry IV., and confirmed in the reign of 
Elizabeth, it was referred to as Castrum 
Leonum and Villa Leonum. Mr. Palmer 
said that Castrum Leonum referred to the 
castle and its precincts, and Villa Leonum 
included the town and its liberties. He was 
aware that the editors of Ptolemy’s geo- 
graphy found a difficulty in fixing Castra at 
Chester, and that the place would come 
nearer Holt. He pointed out that there 
were considerable Roman remains at Deva, 
and there were none at Holt. He had 
always considered that Holt and Farndon 
might have been an outpost of Chester, and 
that thus Holt acquired its name. 
e 

During the session of the Commissioners at 
Hanmer, Hon. Mrs. Bulkeley-Owen gave evi- 
dence, and presented an able and most pains- 
taking memorandum on the history of the 
district of Maelor Saesneg, beginning with 
the time of the Roman occupation. , We 
quote the passage that deals with strip culti- 
vation. ‘Traces of the openfield system of 
North Wales still exist in Erbistock and 
Bangor and Overton. The tithe maps of 
Bangor and Erbistock show as late as 1847 
the division of the ancient arable into strips. 
Most of the strips measure one cyfar, a local 
measure still partially used, contained 2,560 
square yards. Some, however, measure two 


cyfeiri, and others only half a cyfar. The 
name cyfar means co-tillage, ze. a joint 
ploughing. It was originally the quantity of 
land ploughed in a single yoking of the 
common plough team. The present strips 
are now shared amongst five owners, and 
none of them are subject to the payment of 
tithe. The rector had about thirty-six of 
the strips, which represent the glebe as it 
was in British times, when ‘the priest is to 
have Christ’s tithe.’ Most of the mear stones 
have been removed, but some are still stand- 
ing at the corners of the strips. All the 
occupied land in Erbistock formed, in 1270, 
a gwely of family holdings. A deed was 
executed that year in which all ‘ the heirs of 
Erbistock ’ are mentioned as having sold to 
Howel ap Madoc a certain parcel of land 
there. Under the Venedotian Code the 
patrimony was to be subdivided for three 
generations of heirs, but time does not admit 
of the explanation of the Welsh laws. If 
people would study them more, and see how 
we ‘claimed land and soil by kin and 
descent,’ they would understand why the 
Cymro was so careful to keep his pedigree.” 


The quasi-authoritative doubt that Professor 
Rhys, as a Welsh land commissioner, has 
thrown on Chester being the Deva of the 
Romans has naturally much excited the good 
citizens of that ancient borough. In the 
same way there has been no little stir just 
now in Essex, because a local antiquary of 
some real repute has put forward his theories 
against Colchester being Camelodunum. The 
worthy townsfolk need not, however, in either 
case be dismayed. Common-sense has to 
be used in these matters ; and it is, in our 
opinion, absurd to rely on the admittedly 
corrupt texts of ancient itineraries, dealing 
with the easily mistaken or changed Roman 
numerals, as levers to upset the ocular and 
tangible tests of the greatness in the Roman 
occupation days of both Chester and Col- 
chester. 


With regard to the long-used name of 
“ Danes’ Camp,” as applied to the Late Celtic 
fortress at Hunsbury, Northampton, to 
which special reference was made in our last 
issue, a correspondent points out that tradi- 
tionary names of this description are usually 
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wrong. Camp names of this kind do not 
probably date back further at most than the 
inaccurate antiquarian days of the seven- 
teenth or late sixteenth century. ‘‘ Czesar’s 
Camp,” near Folkestone, has been found on 
examination to be entirely Norman. Similar 
investigations at ‘Danes’ Dyke,” Flam- 
borough, have proved that great rampart to 
be of pre-historic origin. 
&¢ £ & 

Mr. Haverfield and Mr. Blair have on several 
recent occasions contributed notes to the 
Antiquary giving instances of Roman altars 
consecrated to Christian uses, or built up in 
churches or churchyards (vol. xxvii. 105, 
234-5 ; vol. xxviii. 1, 42). Mr. Blair now adds 
to the number two Roman altars in northern 
churchyards. One of these is at Beltingham 
churchyard, against the west wall of the 
church, which is a pretty little early sixteenth 
century building. ‘The other one, which is 
3 feet 8 inches high, is in the churchyard at 
Halton (near the Roman station of Hunnum, 
per lineam valli); it is to the south of the 
church, and placed upside down. 





JPalacolithic Remains 
at Tolvercote, Drfordshire. 
By A. M. Bev, M.A. 


—_——>-— 


IXFORD stands upon a tongue of 
| land between the rivers Thames 
and Cherwell. The whole of this 
area, from Summertown to Mag- 
dalen Bridge, is covered by a bed or beds 
of quaternary gravel. This gravel limits the 
town ; for the alluvial flats of Port Meadow 
are one side, of St. Clements on the other, 
are not, and have never been, inhabited. 
Until thirty years ago, they could hardly have 
supported dwellings, as in the winter months 
they were always submerged for weeks at a 
time, affording thus a valuable object-lesson 
to the historian of the state of the country 
during winter in earlier days, and to the 
geologist of the formation of peaty earth and 
long alluvial flats. Even now when the exces- 





— 





sive rainfall is carried away more rapidly, and 
parts of the ground are artificially raised, so 
that the flooding is not so great, and causes 
little permanent inconvenience, the building 
of new houses follows the line of gravel. 
The thickness of the gravel-bed varies: at 
Summertown it is 8 feet; in the Banbury 
Road about 1o feet ; the same in the Wood- 
stock Road ; while between the two it thins 
out, perhaps at some points disappearing 
altogether ; towards the river, naturally, it 
gradually dies away. 

Of the general history and age of this wide 
gravel-spread there can be no doubt. Its 
medium height is about 25 feet above the 
level of the water in Port Meadow stream, 
and marks the time when the rivers of the 
district flowed 25 feet higher than they do 
now; when their channels were not firmly 
fixed, but spread out in flood, now here, now 
there, over the flat of the broad valley, so 
that the whole tongue of land is covered with 
deep gravel and sand, laid not in one bed, 
but in lenticular, or in current-bedded and 
shorn layers. In other words, it is a quater- 
nary gravel-bed, overlapped at the edge by 
the modern alluvium of Port Meadow, whose 
peaty turf has preserved some rare and typical 
neolithic relics. 

Thus the site of Oxford affords an easily 
understood example of the three ages of man 
and of their relation to each other. First, 
the quaternary age, representing palzolithic, 
flint-carrying man, belongs to a previous 
geologic epoch; the rivers then flowed at 
other levels than now; the earth was not 
so denuded. On the quaterriary rests, un- 
conformably, the peat of the meadow, repre- 
senting neolithic, bow-armed, skin-clad man. 
There is an unconformity, because the cover- 
ing is very partial, being found just at the 
edges, and the angle of deposition is different. 
There is an interval between the gravel as 
exposed on the Banbury Road and the still 
forming flats of the river; a section shows 
it as a few feet of soil, yet the time in 
which those few feet were formed comprises 
the whole known history of man. The 
alluvium, on the other hand, in whose lower 
layers flint axe-heads and bone tools, pierced 
and polished, have been found, passes in- 
sensibly into modern times. The broken 
china and glass thrown out on the surface 
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to-day lie in perfect conformity with the neo- 
lithic implements beneath. 

In the well-developed gravel quaternary 
animals have been plentifully found. Z/- 
has primigenius has, as usual, a foremost 
place. ‘The gravels are worked in the 
winter ; it is rare then to visit any pit which 
does not show some mouldering fragment of 
tusk, bone, or tooth. Unfortunately, the 
fragments are ill-preserved ; they lie almost 
exclusively at the basis of the gravel, almost, 
if not quite, touching the clay below. 
Water is always running beneath the porous 
gravel, and in its flow altering the pressure of 
the mass above; the bones, therefore, are 
commonly in a very friable condition. 

Hippopotamus and rhinoceros have also 
been found, though both are rare. A skull 
and tusks of hippopotamus were found in 
Christ Church meadow when the new walk 
to the river was made. Rhinoceros has not 
been found actually in Oxford, but when the 
pits at Yarnton were dug a number of years 
ago to obtain ballast for the railway, a 
number of teeth were found in good preser- 
vation. These ballast-pits are very slightly 
above the level of the present river-course, 
and may be taken as contemporary in age 
with the large spread at Oxford. 

Equus caballus, the wild horse, Cervus 
elaphus, the red deer, and indeterminate cow- 
bones, either Bos or Bison, are far more 
frequent. Zguus is smaller than many of 
his modern compeers ; the red deer, on the 
other hand, sheds antlers of huge size and 
girth at the burr. 

With these wild animals so frequent we 
naturally look for some relic of wild man, 
who is so generally found in siniilar com- 
pany. Mr. Worthington Smith, in his late 
most interesting work, Man, the Primeval 
Savage, declares his opinion that man fought 
shy of the larger wild beasts, and was satis- 
fied if he could procure a meal on 


Rats and mice and such small deer. 


This view is, to our mind, rendered un- 
tenable by several considerations, notably by 
the bones found by M. Dupont in various 
Belgian caves, which had been brought there 
for the food which covered them; and it 
seems more probable that man, a beast of 
prey, for we must call him so at this stage of 





his career, hunted the river-valleys in search 
of the animals which pastured on the richer 
herbage, and came with morning and evening 
to drink in the flowing stream. Now, the 
bones of man of the mammoth age are very 
rare everywhere, and have never been found 
near Oxford, and his implements, common 
elsewhere, have been rarely found in the 
Oxford gravel. 

The first obtained in the district was, in 
the year 1874, secured for the New Museum 
by the energy of Professor Prestwich, whose 
name will always be connected with this 
early period of human life. It was a mag- 
nificent implement, about 8 inches long 
when complete, with heavy-rounded butt and 
pointed tip, found above Marston Ferry, on 
the left bank of the river Cherwell. It 
seems to have been found in 1873, for the 
finder’s name, John Rippington, is men- 
tioned in the label attached to the specimen, 
and the churchyard of Marston informs us 
that John Rippington died at the close of 
that year. 

The gravel-pit at Marston is only opened 
when local need requires, and then filled up ; 
but its position is clear and marked. It 
occupies a terrace close to the Cherwell, and, 
judging by the eye, about 12 feet above the 
present river surface. The gravel begins at 
about 24 feet from the surface, and the im- 
plement was found at a depth of 4 or 5 feet. 
In the past four years the pit has only been 
opened once, when vidi tantum, for it was 
half closed before I knew that it had been 
opened. The gravel was strongly current- 
bedded, and contained no stones approaching 
the size of the implement found. I may add, 
pour encourager les autres, that I examined 
all the gravel which had been taken out and 
placed on the roads, but found neither flake 
nor implement; only the country folk, a 
polite race, would stop and ask if I had lost 
anything, and could they assist me, which 
was embarrassing. 

The next discoveries were made by the 
late Professor Rolleston. In 1878, when 
the foundations of the new schools were dug 
in the High Street, he obtained one un- 
doubted implement; and again in 1880, 
when the buildings of the Girls’ High School 
in the Banbury Road were begun, he ob- 
tained two implements more. Though all 
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of rude workmanship, these three imple- 
ments are all of typical shapes, and supply 
undoubted evidence of artificial work, and 
they remain still the earliest relics of man 
from the actual site now occupied by the 
city of Oxford. 

The discoveries of the present year come 
from Wolvercote, and certainly belong to the 


Sectipn 


by Mr. Percy Manning, of Marcon’s Hall, 
On examining the gravel carefully, a rude 
knob was found, plainly chipped at one end 
and on one side. It may possibly come 
under the class which Sir John Evans styles 
“a very curious form of implement”; 
(Ancient Stone Implements, as fig. 418). If so, 
it is a rude example of the type. A flake 
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same series as the Oxford gravels, though 
the patch of gravel stands at a higher level 
above the present river, and is therefore of 
a somewhat earlier age. 

At Wolvercote, about 14 miles north of 
Oxford, there is a large brick-pit. The 
brick-making material lies chiefly in the 
Oxford clay, but is supplemented by a red 
and yellow clay from the surface deposit. 
The position will be made clear by a dia- 
gram, which is, however, a generalized 
section, and not drawn to scale. 

In this section, which will afterwards be 
more fully discussed, a a is the Oxford clay, 
the bed-rock of the district; 4 4 is northern 
drift, in my opinion glacial drift, which has 
eaten into the Oxford clay; ¢c is a riverine 
deposit which has eaten into the drift, and 
scooped out the Oxford clay to a depth of 
17 feet from the surface. It is at this depth, 
and in the lowest layer of ¢ ¢ only, that flint 
implements have been obtained. 

This section has been open for several 
years, and was first mentioned to me by 
Professor Prestwich as a place upon which 
to keep an eye. On coming to Oxford four 
years ago I visited it from time to time, and 
found bones of many quaternary animals, 
chiefly deer and oxen, but no trace of 
humanity. This spring was more fruitful, as 
on visiting the pit on March 1, I found that 
the workmen had just unearthed a very fine 
flint implement, 84 inches in length. This 
was not the first discovery, as two imple- 
ments had been previously obtained by Mr. 
Langton, the Vicar of Wolvercote, and three 


was also found, twice bulbed, but unrolled 
and unused. I was also able to confirm the 
words of the late Professor Phillips, who, 
after examining the flints of Oxford gravels, 
found them “in some degree resembling the 
more obscure orders of chipped flints,” as I 
found several edged flints, on which it is 
more than usually difficult to form a definite 
opinion as to whether they have been used by 
man or not. These were all rejected; but a 






ae 
HAMMERSTONE OF PALAEOLITHIC AGE FROM 
WOLVERCOTE, OXON, 


better find appeared in a small pebble of 
hardened sandstone, battered at both ends, 
which I must consider to have been a 
hammerstone used in shaping flints. 

One end of the pebble is flattened in two 
distinct planes, which meet at an angle, and 
are not rounded. At some parts of the sides 
the surface is chipped off, as it might be by 
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a blow, but could not be by rolling in a 
river. These facts decide me to believe it 
artificial. On the other hand, why should a 
piece of sandstone, however hard, have been 
selected for a hammer, when pebbles of 
quartzite, a far fitter material, abound? Per- 
haps the early native made a mistake, and 
took it for a quartzite, as I did myself, until 
corrected by Professor Green and by ex- 
amination of the battered surface under the 
microscope, which reveals isolated grains of 
sand. Probably when the stone was first 
used, the cementing material was firm, and 
has only decayed with long lapse of time and 
exposure. At all events, the first arguments 
are to me unanswerable. 

Now, it is curious that the few implements 
found represent a collection in themselves. 
They are all different, and all of acknow- 
ledged palzeolithic forms. 

First are two /angues de chat, cat’s tongues, 
the name given by the workmen at Abbe- 
ville to the implements which first attracted 
attention) with heavy butt and pointed end, 
one 5 inches, the other 54 inches in length. 
They are not identical: one has the sharp, 
dagger-like point, which suggests a weapon 
of offence ; the other has a rounded, blade- 
like point, more suggestive of a knife to be 
employed in the peaceful daily round and 
common task of a hunter’s life. 

Next are two ovals, one broad at top, and 
tapering to a rude, chisel-like blade; the other 
nearly discoidal, and smaller in size, 33 
inches, by 2 inches. The first would serve 
for knife, chisel, or wedge ; the second for a 
scraper or knife, with blade all round. 

Next is a trimmed flake, with the whole of 
one side flaked at a single blow; it may be 
called of the Moustier type, though its thick, 
heavy make resembles an ordinary imple- 
ment more than any of the Moustier speci- 
mens which I have seen ; and even granting 
that an English river-valley flake is trimmed 
in Moustier fashion, I cannot think that it 
necessarily follows that it is of Moustier age. 
The tool suggests use in scraping wood, 
bone, or skin. 

Lastly is my own large example, which 
alone is rather out of the usual. One side is 
perfectly flat, though not formed by nature or, 
in its present state, by a single blow; the 
flatness has been sought and artificially 


brought about. The other side rises to a 
ridge, which diminishes in height along the 
implement, and forms towards the base a 
broad two-edged blade. The tip is neither 
pointed nor squared, but slightly rounded. 
Thus it may be technically described as a 
large trimmed flake, and corresponds with 
the shoe-shaped type, as described by Sir J. 
Evans (Ancient Stone Implements, p. 565), but 
does not much resemble the example of the 
same figured by him (7d7d., fig. 429). The 
full dimensions of the implement are, 8} 
inches in length, 4? inches in breadth, r# 
inches greatest thickness, weight, 2 lb. 2 oz. 
We may speculate on the uses of the large 
and cumbrous tool. There is secondary work- 
ing on either edge, from the tip right up to the 
butt end. From this we may infer that it 
was not hafted, to be used offensively as a 
*‘ battle-axe,” as the South Down shepherd 
names the celts which he finds on the hill- 
sides, but was used in the hand, and as a large 
side-scraper. Close to the flint was found a 
fragment of a mammoth’s tusk, measuring 
7 inches in diameter. Now, the evidence of 
the Trou de Montaigle, de Naulette, de Goyet, 
as set forth by Mr. E. Dupont (Z’ Homme 
pendant les Ages dela Pierre, Brussels, 1873), 
shows that early man not only feared and 
hunted, but also ate the mammoth when he 
could, and, as the creature was of more than 
ordinary size, required a heavy and large tool 
to cut the huge carcase in pieces, and 
separate or “brittle” the joints. For such 
a purpose our long and heavy blade would 
be useful, and I incline to regard my imple- 
ment as intended in the first place for use as 
a butcher’s knife, or elephant-chopper, though 
it also proved useful in scraping and cleaning 
the skin of that or any other large animal. 
All these implements have been found in 
the gravel which lies at the base of the 
section given above ; all, except the hammer- 
stone and flake, have come from the very 
base of the gravel on the surface of the 
clay. The mammalian bones also have 
been found only on the surface of the 
clay. We naturally ask, “ How did they get 
there?” and the answer is to be found in the 
wear of the tools. None of them are much 
water-worn ; some of them have the angles 
as fresh and sharp, and the tiny marks of use 
as visible as if they had been shaped and 
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used only yesterday. Implements, so exactly 
in the form and state in which they were 
used, may be looked for in clay or brick- 
earth; in gravels they are more rare, and 
such perfection can only occur when the 
edges have not been much rolled in the 
stream. Nor have they been accidentally 
dropped in a deep pool from a palzolithic 
boat; in this case the top of the gravel, 
rather than the bottom, would have been 
their resting-place. Nor are they on a work- 
shop or floor of habitation, such as Mr. 
Worthington Smith has so frequently found, 
with so much gain to our knowledge; had 
it been so, flakes would have abounded, 
whereas they are very rare. 

My conclusion is that not on, but very 
near to where Wolvercote clay-pit now stands, 
a habitation of paleolithic man, a rude 
shelter of wattled sticks probably, and not 
a pile-dwelling in the water, for in this case 
the ends of the piles would have been pre- 
served in the clay below, was inundated by a 
sudden rising of the stream, and its contents 
were removed to a short distance, where they 
remained. Subsequent river action covered 
them with 17 feet of soil, and after a long 
burial they were unearthed, and again felt 
the touch of human hands. 

So many bones were found near, that a 
natural reflection was that they might be the 
remains of palzolithic huntings and feasts. 
Some ox-bones are broken in a manner 
suggestive of looking for marrow; and two 
shoulder-blades of deer, preserved by Mr. 
Clifton some years ago, have scrapes, which 
possibly were made by knives of flint tearing 
off the flesh. A deer’s horn, also in Mr. 
Clifton’s collection, has a portion of the skull 
attached, showing that it was not dropped. 
Here this evidence ceases, and is not con- 
clusive ; there is so much more on the other 
side, that I do not think that we are justified 
in the inference that any of the bones found 
have been marked or broken by any other 
than purely natural means. 








IQotes on the Jutes. 
By F. M. WILLIs. 


§§UCH a thick haze enshrouds the 
4 events of the latter half of the fifth 
century, and so much doubt exists 
in consequence as to what of the 
statements relating to this period are true 
and what are fictitious, that some of our later 
writers have put aside as purely legendary 
many details, which have at any rate an air 
of reality about them; whereas others have 
recorded as facts certain stories, which appear 
to be unworthy of acceptance, and which, 
although attractive enough for their romance, 
cannot be regarded in the Jight of true history. 
Considering, then, that we have here an 
open field for fair speculation and conjecture, 
I shall make the following observations with 
less hesitation than would otherwise have 
been the case, at the same time craving the 
indu'gence of my readers, if some of my ideas 
seem to be extravagant or absurd. 

In the first place I would suggest that the 
Jutes were a mixture of Goths with those of 
the Cimbri, who did not go southward with 
the Teutones and Ambrones at the close of 
the second century B.c., for that some of the 
Kempers—as Charles Kingsley* calls them— 
remained in the Cimbric Chersonese till later, 
is proved by Pliny, Tacitus, and Ptolemy, all 
of whom show that in their age a remnant of 
the tribe still resided in that peninsula.t 
Now these Cimbri are generally allowed to 
have been a swarm from the Cimmerian 
hive, which was in the seventh century B.c. 
to be found on the sea of Azov, and which 
sent out from time to time other casts, among 
them perhaps those Cimmerii, to whom 
Homer alludes in the Odyssey as dwelling in 
the furthest west on the ocean, enveloped in 
constant mists and darkness, { and who may 
possibly have been the Picts, if the latter 
came, as the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle tells us, 
‘from the south, from Scythia,” or more 
probably the Welsh, who have through all 
these long years faithfully retained among 





* The Roman and the Teuton, Lecture I. 

+ Murray’s History of the European Languages, 
vol. i., p. 161. 
t Dr. Smith’s Classical Dictionary. 
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themselves their old and honoured name of 
“ Cymry.” 

I have made these few remarks as a neces- 
sary preliminary to this paper, in order to 
show with what tenacity the “‘ Azusmen,” 
whether Celtic or Teutonized, clung to their 
distinctive title (for it is upon this fact that 
my suggestions are chiefly hinged!), and I 
hope, as we go on, to point out how frequently 
its occurrence in England may be a sign of 
occupation, at some time or other, of the 
“Cimbric Goths,” or Jutes. 

In a former article I ventured to offer an 
opinion that the Jutes had a strong colony on 
our eastern shore prior to the coming of the 
Romans, and it is not improbable that the 
whole of England would have been conquered 
by them and their allies many and many a 
year before such a thing did actually occur, 
had it not been for the opportune arrival of 
this more powerful people, When we con- 
sider the relative positions of England and 
Jutland, the enterprising character of the 
Vikings, and the uncivilized state of the early 
Britons, it is but a reasonable conclusion to 
arrive at, and I therefore conclude that the 
Jutes thus early formed here their “ Kin 
settlement,” or ‘‘ Kent,” which the Romans in 
turn called ‘‘ Caxtium.”* 

In this case they must, of course, have 
been some of the coast-dwellers, whom Czesar 
(De Bello Gall., V., 12) distinguishes from 
those who dwelt further inland. I say 
“some” of the coast-dwellers, as there must 
have been both Angles and Saxons here as 
well at a very early period, living, indeed, in 
good fellowship with the Jutes, though 
recognising Kent as the particular property of 
the latter. { 


* The T in ‘‘ Kent” finds a parallel in ‘‘ Wilts,” 
which was occupied by the ‘‘ Wilsaetas.” 

+ Cesar tells us, too, that the men of Kent were 
the most civilized of the early inhabitants of Britain 
(De Bello Gall., V. 14). He speaks of one ‘‘ Cinge- 
torix,” as a King of Kent (V. 22). Is it not possible 
that this was the Roman form of a title, meaning 
‘* King of the Cimbric Goths,” rather than a proper 
name ? 

+ The suggestion seems worth making that ‘‘ Angli” 
is a contracted form of “ An-galli,” or “ An-foreigners,” 
and that they were a Germanized branch of the 
** Ambrones,” or ‘* An-men.” 

In the History of Geoffrey of Monmouth, Eldol, on 
taking Hengist captive, cries : ‘‘ God has fulfilled my 
desire! My brave soldiers, down, down with your 

VOL, XXX, 


When we read that it was probably not 
until towards the close of the fourth century 
that an officer was appointed by the Romans 
to keep order on the “ Littus Saxonicum per 
Britannias,” it does not seem so likely that 
the Saxons* had only just put in an appear- 
ance there, as that they were now becoming 
important enough to make their power felt, 
and were perhaps getting the more trouble- 
some since the Roman strength was growing 
less on account of repeated calls for rein- 
forcement on the Continent. 

If we allow that the Teutonic occupation 
of the Saxon shores on the opposite coast 
was equally early—and that it must have 
been very early both there and in the settle- 
ment on our own side of the Channel seems 
clear by the comparative scarceness of Celtic 
names—we see that Czesar was not altogether 
wrong in saying that the inhabitants of 
Britain, who dwelt near the sea, were Belgae 
from Gaul,} for the Boulogne colony at least 
would have been in the district thus specified, 
though that near Caen lay beyond Belgic 
territory. In order to see how far the Jutish 
element prevailed in the Gallic districts, to 
which we have just alluded, a comparison of 
place-names with those of Kent in particular 
might prove interesting, Caen itself being 
especially suggestive, when coupled with its 
ancient name of “Cathem” (home of the 
Goths), while, in or near the more northern 
settlement Cambrai (once Camaracum) may 





enemies the Amédrons. The victory is now in your 
hands ; Hengist is defeated, and the day is your own” 
(Book VIII., Chap. 6). 

And again, when Uther, sore stricken with illness, 
and borne on a litter, leads the attack on Octa, and 
gains a complete victory over his enemy, he says: 
‘*These Amébrons called me the half-dead king, be- 
cause my sickness obliged me to lie on a horse-litter ; 
and, indeed, so I was. Yet victory to me half-dead, 
is better than to be safe and sound and vanquished. 
For to die with honour is preferable to living with 
disgrace (VIII. 23). 

Traces of these An-men (whatever the expression 
may mean) are perhaps found in the names Anerley, 
Amberley, and especially in Hampshire, in what has 
been termed the ‘‘ An” district, where we find such 
words as Anton, Amport, Andover (which, by the 
way, is not so very far from Candover), Anfield, etc. 

* ‘The term ‘‘ Saxones” seems to have been with 
the Romans—as with our early English writers—a 
wide one, and to have been used to cover several 
German tribes. 

+ De Bello Gall., V. 12. 
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lend support to the idea of Cimbric occupa- 
tion. 

The chief difficulty lies, of course, in the 
possibility of the Cimbric Celts being re- 
sponsible for similar landmarks ; but I offer 
these suggestions merely for what they may 
be considered worth. Assuming, however, 
that such words ave connected with early 
semi-Teutonic colonization, it would appear 
that, on entering Britain, the Romans made 
use of some of the existing strongholds, and 
that Camboricum* and Cambretonium, point 
to early land-grabbing by the Jutes beyond the 
district of Kent, as do also such names on 
our modern maps as Camberwell, Camberley, 
etc. 

Whether or not the Saxon tribes remained 
in Britain right up to the time of the depar- 
ture of the Romans seems doubtful, for 
Gildas, in speaking of Vortigern’s rashness in 
inviting them to do battle against the Picts 
and Scots, speaks of them as “those very 
people, whom, when absent, they (i.e. the 
Britons) dreaded more than death itself.” 
That they—or at any rate the majority of 
them—had left the island to take part in the 
war on the Continent is probable, so that, 
with the final evacuation by the Romans, the 
Britons were once more masters of their 
country. 

When, in 449, Hengist and Horsa arrived, 
the former may have given his personal atten- 
tion to the Scots, who, having presumably 
crossed from Ireland, were harassing the 
country on the borders of Wales, while his 
son Aesc was told off to the north to keep in 
check the Picts. 

Note.—Let us invite over my son Octa, and his 
brother Ebissa, who are brave soldiers, and give them 
the countries that are in the northern parts of Britain 
by the wall between Deira and Albania. For they 
will hinder the inroads of the barbarians, and so you 
shall enjoy peace on the other side of the Humber. 
. . . Vortigern complied with his (z.e., Hengist’s) re- 
quest.—Geoffrey’s British History. 

Thus in the northern district words 
such as Cammerton, Kendal, and _pro- 
bably, through the mouths of Romanized 
Britons, Cumbria itself, are striking ; while in 
the south-west we find Kemerton;t Com- 
berton in the north of Worcestershire, near 

* In L£thelward’s Chronicle, the Cambridge in 


Gloucestershire is called ‘* Cantabridge.” 
7 Kineuuartun (Codex Dip). 








which is a spot marked on the map “Scots 
Graves ”; Cantuuaretun,* which reminds us 
at once of Cantuuarabyrig, or Canterbury ; 
and also such names as Hengesteshealh,t+ 
Hengestesbroc,{ and Hengestesheafod.§ 

What more natural than that, in return for 
their services they should demand their old 
district of Kent (if, indeed, they had ever 
altogether left it), where they rapidly accumu- 
lated their forces, till they were in a position 
to harry the island right and left, as is told 
us by the old chroniclers ; and sad memorials 
are such names as Hengestes-dun, in Corn- 
wall; Haingesteuuorde, in Hertfordshire ;| 
Hengestesricg,f/ in Somerset; with Hen- 
gestepath-geat,** Hengestesige, 7+ Hengestes- 
geat,{tand Hengestes-cumb,$$in or near Berk- 
shire, for they speak of rapine and murder.||| 

A.D. 473.-—In this year Hengest and Aesc fought 
against the Welsh, and took countless booty ; and 
the Welsh fled from the Angles as fire. —Amglo-Saxon 
Chronicle. 

How far the story of the treacherous attack 
on Vortigern and his knights is true, is an 
open question, but, according to the story 
of the Britons, the king was liberated on his 
surrender of Essex, Sussex and Middlesex, 
with certain other districts, and Layamon 
makes the same statement. It is, therefore, 
worth noting, that in the Codex Diplo- 
maticus “ Caenninga-maer” occurs in con- 
nection with Heyling, which would nearly 
correspond with the western limit of Sussex. 

We have seen above that the Jutes pro- 
bably formed a settlement in Gloucestershire 
and Worcestershire for the purpose of hold- 
ing the frontier of our modern Wales, and it 
was from there that Aesc must have come to 
Kent on his father’s death. 

Octa, after the death of his father Hengest, came 
from the sinistral part of the island to the kingdom of 
Kent.—ennius, § 50. 

Now Aesc, alias Octa, is in certain old 
records called also “Occa” and “ Ocga,” 
and seems to have left his name near 
Worcester in “ Ockeridge,” which is an im- 
portant point, as will appear later on. 


* C.D. S75; +'CD..-570, + C.D. §36. 

§ C.D. 150. || Domesday. WT C.D. 455- 

=* C.D. 1235. Tt C.D. 214. tk c.p. 648. 
§ C.D. 714. 


\l It seems likely that the Jutes cut out the ‘ white 
horses” in this country, seeing that a horse is still 
the badge of Kent. 
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After Hengist’s death the Welsh appear at 
first to have had the upper hand, and Aesc 
to have been forced to remain satisfied for 
awhile with his rightful kingdom of Kent, till 
in course of time he contrived to extend it. 

A.D. 488.—Hengist, King of Kent, died in the 
fortieth year after his invasion of Britain, and his son 
Esc reigned 34 years. Esc, inheriting his father’s 
valour, firmly defended his kingdom against the 
Britons, and AUGMENTED IT BY TERRITORIES CON- 
QUERED FROM THEM.—Henry of Huntingdon. 

Assuming that 449 is the true date of the 
coming of Hengist, the year above quoted 
corresponds with 488 of the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle as that in which Aesc became 
King of Kent, though the latter record says 
more correctly that the period of Aesc’s 
reign over the Kentish people was twenty- 
four years only. I consider, then, that Aesc 
reigned over the “kingdom of the Kentish 
people ”—not merely what we know now as 
Kent—from 488 till 512; that during that 
time he, with the co-operation of Aella, Cissa, 
Cerdic and Cynric, was endeavouring, though 
with varied success, to add fresh land to his 
kingdom ; that in 514 the West Saxons 
arrived in greater force (see Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle), and continued to pour in till 519, 
when Cerdic and Cynric usurped the sway 
over what we call the West-Saxon Kingdom, 
thus wresting the supreme power from the 
Jutes, whom, however, they still allowed to 
dwell among them, though they recognised 
now as Jutish property only Kent and the 
Isle of Wight. 

The Angles settled principally in the north of 
England, the Saxons in the south and south-west, 
and mingled amongst both dwelt the Jutes, who do 
not appear to have been numerous enough to occupy 
large districts of their own.—Worsaae’s Danes and 
Northmen, p. 5. 

It is with this extension of Kent, of which 
Henry of Huntingdon speaks, that I con- 
nect Wansdyke, and although the latter was 
probably never completed, it was, I imagine, 
Aesc’s intention to carry it right across the 
island from channel to channel as a northern 
boundary to the larger kingdom, for which he 
was striving. 

To conquer so much land was, of course, 
a work of time, for the ground had to be 
fought for inch by inch; so that perhaps 
Surrey and Sussex only were at first added,* 


* Perhaps the words ‘‘ Caenninga Maer,” quoted 


and such we will for our purpose suppose to 
have been the case. 

A second extension may have taken in, to 
speak roughly, the whole of Hampshire, and 
here we stumble on a singular coincidence. 
It is, of course, admitted by philologists, that 
“c” in Latin is interchangeable with the 
Teutonic “h.” For instance “ Canis” is 
from the same source as “ Xennel” and 
“ Hound.” “Centum” is equivalent to 
“ Hundred,” “ Cornu” to “ Horn,” and so 
on. Under these circumstances, what more 
natural than that Cazfium or Kent should 
be reproduced as Han/, and that “ Hants” 
or “ Hamp(t)shire” is merely “ Kentshire,” 
or a “part cut off from Kent ?” 

That this was at one time the extent of 
Aesc’s kingdom seems to me likely (viz., 
Kent, Surrey and Sussex, and Hampshire), 
and I think a bank must have run from some- 
where near Buttermere on the Wilts border 
to Kimeridge* Bay in Dorsetshire, traces of 
which may still be found in one or two parts, 
where the name “ Wans Dyke” (or corrupt 
forms of it) still appears. I cannot, however, 
deal with this point, but must content myself 
by saying that I think the Jutes made use in 
certain places of Roman work already stand- 
ing. 

If it be allowed that Kent was thus in- 
creased, it will be seen at a glance that a 
fairly straight line can be drawn as a northern 
boundary to Aesc’s kingdom as far as to the 
north-west of Hampshire, and it is remark- 
able that if we carry on our line again towards 
the west, we come immediately on Wans- 
dyke itself, which runs from east to west 
right across the middle of Wiltshire, and pass- 
ing straight through the “ Cannings” country. 
It is worth remarking, too, that the first 
Hundred, through which the dyke runs, 
upon entering Wiltshire on the east, is 
“ Kinwaston ” (called in Domesday “ Chene- 
warestan,” and which I take to mean “ Kin- 
mens’-stone ”), but more curious still is the 
fact that about two miles west of Morgan’s 





above, were applied at this time to define the south- 
west limit of the enlarged kingdom. 

* Kimeridge Bay is called also ‘‘ Botteridge Pool ” 
(Kelly’s Directory for Dorset, 1859, p. 624); and it is 
interesting to note that one of our lakes has the prefix 
‘¢ Butter,” since we have associated Aesc with the 
district in which the lake in question appears. 
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Hill, and right on Wansdyke itself, occurs 
the name “Ochre Ridge.” Now this word 
occurs, as we have seen,* in almost the 
same form in Worcestershire, and must surely 
be associated with the name of Aesc alias 
Octa, Oca or Ocga, a slight clue enough, but 
one which is strengthened by the name 
Catridge (z.e., possibly ‘‘ Jute” ridge) appear- 
ing also on the dyke further west ? 

The near position of Bath to Wansdyke 
points to the possibility of the battle of 
Mount Badon having been after all fought 
near that city, when, according to Gildas, 
took place “‘almost the last, though not the 
least, slaughter of the Saxons.” The date 
usually assigned for this battle is 520, ze., 
after the formation of the kingdom of the 
West Saxons; but Nennius seems to imply 
that the twelve battles with Arthur were 
fought in Octa’s reign, while Gildas says the 
siege of Bath Hill occurred “forty-four years 
and one month after the landing of the 
Saxons.” Now, as the latter speaks from the 
very first of the Saxons only, and ever of the 
Jutes, it is clear that he included the one 
with the other, and that the battle took place 
rather forty-four years after the coming of 
Hengist, 2.2., 493. 

Cat Bregion, which preceded that of Mount Badon, 
is supposed to have been fought at Cadbury in 
Somersetshire ; and that such was the case seems 
not unlikely, when we find hard by names such as 
Canwood, Canters Green, and Ashington. 

What became of a portion of the Jutes 
after the close of Aesc’s career is not posi- 
tively known. We are told, indeed, that 
some of them occupied Kent and the Isle of 
Wight ; but in addition to these there were, 
according to the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 
others of the race living among the West 
Saxons. Worsaaet says that they were 
mingled amongst both the Saxons and 
Angles, and if such were the case, it seems 
likely that the places they occupied would be 
distinguished in some way from those sur- 
rounding them. I therefore offer the idea 
that our Gothicised ‘“ Kempers ” once dwelt 
in our different ‘“‘Hamptons,”{ or “ Kin- 
towns,” and, in support of this theory, must 
call attention to the complete and decided 


* See p. 154. t+ See p. 155. 
¢~ We have seen above the possible connection be- 
tween Hamp(t)shire and Kentshire. 


absence of this termination from the whole 
county of Kent, which indeed is only to be 
expected in recognised Jutish territory, where 
such a distinction would be superfluous. 

In conclusion I must point out the fact 
that in no district are the “hamptons” so 
plentiful as in the land of the “ Hwiccas,”* a 
tribe about whose origin so much uncertainty 
exists,t but whose name bears so striking a 
resemblance to the word “ Wight.” 





iotes on the jfolk-lore of 
Bells. 


By MABEL PEACOCK. 
<> 


c= y HEOPHILE GAUTIER tells us 
My} in his picturesque and discursive 
Voyage en Espagne that when the 
Caliphs were still a power in 
Spain, the bells of St. James of Compostella 
were carried off by the Moors and suspended 
by silver chains, mouth upwards, in the 
mosque of Cordova; where they were filled , 
with aromatic oil, and added to the number 
of the hundreds of lamps illuminating that 
masterpiece of Arabic architecture. 

It is needless to say that peals of bells 
beyond count have undergone similar ex- 
patriation in the political and religious 
turmoils which have shaken every country 
in Europe during its social development. 
The leaders of a victorious army on entering 
a captive city or conquered district naturally 
seized on a booty so valuable, and despatched 
it in triumph to their own steeples, or broke 





* If the Wiccas weve Jutes, it is interesting to find 
that at one point their territory extended to ‘‘ Cyne- 
maeres-ford,” which is supposed to be ‘‘ Kemps-ford,” 
for the following words seem to imply that it was at 
this spot that Aethelmund passed from the Wicca dis- 
trict into Wilts, rather than that the battle occurred 
actually there: ‘* And on the same day, the Aldorman 
Aethelmund rode over from the Hwiccas at Cyne- 
maeres-ford, when the Aldorman Weohstan met him 
with the Wiltshire men, and there was a great fight, 
and both the Aldormen were slain, and the Wiltshire 
men got the victory.” — Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 
An, DCCC. 


ft See pp. 25, 26 of the Preface to Sir Frederic 


Madden’s translation of Layamon. 
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it up to be recast into engines of war. 
Curiously enough, however, the local legends 
connected with bells frequently represent 
them as saved from the strong hand of the 
invader, and saved by concealment in some 
lake or stream. 

It is difficult to account for the origin of 
the widely-spread story coupling together 
bells and water, but, as a matter of fact, it 
is of common occurrence both in the British 
islands and on the Continent. Indeed, it 
would be a laborious task to form a tolerably 
complete list of the folk-tales relating to the 
subject, as traditions touching on it, and 
told with more or less detail, are still to be 
discovered from the Atlantic eastward into 
the heart of Germany, if not beyond ; al- 
though in many parishes the name “ Bell- 
hole,” or ‘Bell-pool,” attached to a deep 
pit in the bed of a rivulet is the only sur- 
viving trace of vanishing legend. Such 
“bell-holes ” are not uncommon in Lincoln- 
shire becks where the swing of the current 
round a bend has formed an excavation 
descending below the ordinary level of its 
course. Niederbiihl, in the Grand Duchy 
of Baden, can also boast a “ Wassergrube” 
of the name ; and the history of the “ Silber- 
glocke” at Basle relates that this ancient and 
venerated bell took a plunge into the Rhine 
on its own account, for when the first 
Zwinglian sermon was to be preached in the 
minster it broke away from its frame as the 
ringer began to pull, and precipitated itself 
out of the tower into the river. The place 
where it lies is still known, and many efforts 
have been made to fish it up. Down in the 
depths it will remain, however, till the 
minster is restored to Catholic keeping once 
more. 

“Susanne,” the old bell of St. George’s in the 
Black Forest, acted in a similar fashion when 
rung for the earliest Lutheran sermon. Out 
of the church tower it fell, and rested mid- 
way down the hill. There was at first some 
hope of restoring it to its place, but though 
it was lifted on to a waggon harnessed with 
ten oxen, it could not be carried away. At 
last the peasants attempting its removal 
became so angry at the failure of their efforts 
that they cried: ‘‘Susanne, thou shalt hang 
in our church, whether God like it or loathe 
it!” Scarcely were these words uttered 


than the waggon with the bell, oxen, and 
drivers rolled down the steep into the pond 
below and sank out of sight. The ringing 
of the bell, the lowing of the oxen, and the 
cracking of the drivers’ whips may still be 
heard on holy days in testimony to the 
legend. 

When Kuppenheim, then called Mailoth, 
was burnt by the Swedes, the three silver 
bells left the church tower of themselves and 
sank into the bottomless water at the western 
limit of the parish boundary, which since 
then has been called “ Bell-hole,” and from 
which chimes are heard ringing on Christmas 
night. 

The natives of Carlstadt, also, lost their 
silver bell during the wars of religion, for 
having sunk it in the Main on the approach 
of the Swedes, they could never find it again, 
although the spot where it was submerged 
had been carefully marked. In the folk-tale 
of Count Stadion and the Man of the Mist it 
is related that the count pitched the fog-bell 
at Stadion into the lake known as the 
Federsee, in return for his recovered free- 
dom, when he was set at liberty by the 
Mist-Man, who, like other unchristened 
sprites, found the sound of bells insup- 
portable. 

The Swedish giants are also tobe numbered 
amongst those who have an inveterate pre- 
judice against the chiming and clanging of 
bells. There is a “Klock Hole” in the 
river Aa at Hornborg which received its 
name in the days of Gustaf Wasa. The 
village church of Hornborg had three bells, 
two of which had been christened Christina 
and Catharina, with all the rites usual in 
Catholic communities, but the third had not 
received its name when the prohibition 
against christening bells was promulgated ; 
it was therefore called J/argaret without 
further ceremony. Consequently the giant 
inhabiting the Brunhemberg carried it off 
and flung it into the “ Bell’s deep,” although 
he had no power to touch the christened 
bells. Hence the rhyme which says : 

“* Kirsten and Karen, 

They play with golden chessmen, 

But Margaret lies at the bottom of the river.” 

Several other Swedish legends connect 
bells with streams and lakes, and in Denmark 
similar stories are still afloat. ‘The bell at 
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Thim in Jutland, for instance, was taken 
from the Swedes in some war, with a com- 
panion bell which was lost in the Nissum 
Fiorde. A musical sound beneath the 
water is yet to be heard by fishermen on 
summer's evenings when the tide is low, and 
the bell of Thim to this day rings with a 
dull and melancholy tone, as though mourn- 
ing for the absence of her lost sister. 

Another bell, whose story is related by 
Hans Andersen in Zhe Bell-Deep, lies in the 
haunts of the Aumann, at the bottom of 
Odense-Au, whence its voice has sounded 
without rest or sleep since it flew out of the 
tower of St. Albans down through the yellow 
water-lilies and flags into the realm of the 
water-sprite, 

Nearer home we find that the Roman 
Catholics of Limerick concealed their bells 
by letting them down into the river when 
siege was laid to the town, and that on the 
restoration of order and tranquillity they 
sought vainly to recover them, though a 
silvery chime from the water occasionally 
salutes the ears of the faithful. 

The Cornish legend of the bells of 
Bottreaux is well-known in the south-west 
of England. Up in the North, at Brinkburn 
Priory, the “ Bell-Pool” is a deep hole in 
the river where the bells were lost; and 
“‘Bellwater Drain” in Lincolnshire is 
believed to ccmamemorate, by its name, 
the disappearance of the bell belonging to 
Leake Church, which was dropped into the 
Fen during its transit from the foundry. 
Another story from the same county relates 
that the people of Sibsey got possession of 
the Stickford bells after they had been lost 
in a wide drain or “dyke” when sent to be 
recast. 

Wiltshire has also its story of a submerged 
bell, the tenor bell, which was conjured into 
the river by sacrilegious arts. Holy incanta- 
tions on the part of the rector of the parish, 
or of some other student fitted by his learn- 
ing to combat black magic, united with the 
physical exertions of all the able-bodied men 
of the village, had already raised the bell to 
the surface of the stream once more, when 
the silence necessary for the success of the 
undertaking was broken by a profane and 
over-confident exclamation from the parish 


clerk. 





**Tn spite of all the devils in hell, 
Here comes our old bell !” 


he ejaculated, on which the object of general 
interest promptly plumped to the bottom of 
the stream again, to remain for ever un- 
attainable. 

The belief in subterranean bells is found 
side by side with stories of submergence. 
At Raleigh, in Nottinghamshire, a village 
and church lying in the valley were once 
swallowed by earthquake, and formerly the 
underground bells might be heard ringing on 
Christmas morning. 

“Sunken Church Field” at Hadstock, 
Essex, probably has, or had, the same well- 
known story, or one of its variants, attached 
to it. At Sawcliff Farm, in the parish of 
Roxby, North Lincolnshire, a natural mass 
of stone has received the name of ‘Sunk 
Church,” as it is popularly said to mark the 
spot on which an ecclesiastical building con- 
nected with one of the monasteries of the 
neighbourhood was buried by a landslip in 
the old days. Some years ago the voice of 
the bells in the buried tower was still at 
times to be distinguished, or so it was said. 

In Germany buried bells are occasionally 
restored to light through the agency of 
animals. A bell was once rooted out of the 
ground by wild boars on the banks of the 
Eberbach, near Haueneberstein, and years 
ago a similar occurrence took place at 
3erndsweiler. A certain countess gave a 
bell containing much silver to the little 
church there, and named it “ Anne Susanne.” 
In the Swedish War it was taken down and 
buried in the forest; but after nearly a 
hundred years, the wild swine of the wood- 
land disinterred it. Since no one knew to 
what village it belonged, it was suspended in 
the church tower at Sinbronn; but as often 
as it was rung, it gave out a weak tone which 
said : 

** Anne Susanne, 
At Berndsweiler on the beam 
Will I hang.” 
After these words were understood, the bell 
was removed to its own church, where at the 
first ringing it filled the air with its. sweet 
and powerful voice. 

The clanging of bells drives away evil 
spirits, for which reason thunderstorms and 
tempests may be dispersed by ringing, 























the spirits controlling the elements being 
heathenish powers fearful of any sound con- 
nected with Christian worship. In China, 
however, when an unauthorized hand strikes 
the great bell at Pekin, the rain-god visits 
the offence by sending down unneeded rain. 
Mr. Dennys tells us, in the Folk-lore of China, 
that some years since, when he visited the 
bell-temple outside the city with a party of 
friends, the priests refused to ring “the 
enormous specimen therein hung (it is, by 
the way, the largest suspended bell in the 
world), lest the rain-god should be offended.” 
A small present from one of the party, how- 
ever, induced them to let the visitors draw 
back the heavy wooden ram which did duty 
asaclapper. Strangely enough, as the first 
blow was struck, a heavy rainstorm came on, 
and the shaven-pated attendants roared out 
in high glee, ‘‘ We told you so.” 

In many parts of England it is unlucky to 
ring a bell after sunset, and if the voice of a 
bell has a dull, heavy tone, or sounds as if 
tolling for a funeral, there will be a death in 
the parish during the ensuing week. Cases 
are known of bells “ringing themselves” in 
token of death, great calamity, or joy. Ac- 
cording to one of the Northern ballads de- 
scribing the martyrdom of Little St. Hugh of 
Lincoln, the child who was believed to have 
been murdered by Jews in 1255, the bells 
tolled without human agency at his funeral : 

‘* And a’ the bells o’ merry Lincoln, 
Without men’s hands were rung, 
And a’ the books o’ merry Lincoln, 
Were read without men’s tongue ; 
And ne’er was such a burial 
Sin’ Adam’s days begun.” 
Similarly, when Ferdinand the Catholic was 
attacked by the malady from which he died, 
the famous bell of Villela sounded, it is said, 
of itself, “‘which thing,” remarks Collin de 
Plancy in the Dictionnaire Infernal, “happens 
when Spain is menaced by some misfortune.” 
Tradition also affirms that when the corpse 
of King Erik Plogpennig was brought by the 
Black Friars for burial to the “ Petersdom,” 
in Schleswig, the bells rang out of themselves 
as the procession entered the town. 

In the Cathedral of Breslau, till the 
middle of the present century, and it may 
be to the present hour, the death of a 
canon was foreboded by the tolling of the 
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great bell, ringing of itself, or by an appalling 
noise in the body of the church; and within 
the memory of living people the death of a 
Grand-Duke of Baden was presaged in a like 
manner. 

Two Gascon legends speak of bells pealing 
unaided on occasions of great rejoicing. 
The story of Za Petite Demotselle mentions 
that they rang out gaily of their own accord 
when that heroine was brought back to her 
own country; while the second tradition 
speaks of the same incident occurring in all 
the villages through which the relics of the 
local celebrity, St. Foi, were carried by the 
rag-picker who had stuffed them into his 
bag in ignorance that he had to do with the 
miracle-working remains of a high and holy 
personage. A further instance of a bell 
ringing itself happened in the “ Stiftskirche ” 
at Waldkirch, in Baden, where a great bell 
with much silver in it was famed for driving 
away storms and witches. So renowned, 
indeed, was ‘ Margaret,” for such was its 
name, that the people of Freiburg determined 
to buy it for their minster, and offered in 
exchange as many “kronenthaler” as could 
be laid in a row from Freiburg to Waldkirch. 
The inhabitants of the latter place were con- 
tent, for their part, to accept the handsome 
offer made them ; but they reckoned without 
the prejudices and predilections of “ Mar- 
garet.” On the way to Freiburg the bell 
became so astonishingly heavy, that even 
with an iron waggon and two-and-thirty 
horses it proved impossible to carry it over 
the Waldkirch boundary. Finally, it had to 
be taken back again to its old church, and 
when hung again in the familiar tower, it 
rang out clearly and distinctly of itself : 

‘¢ Margaret am I called, 

All heavy weather I know, 

All heavy weather will I drive away, 

And in the bell-tower at Waldkirch 

Will I stay °— 

“ta saying which is now inscribed upon the 
bell,” says Baader in his Volkssagen aus dem 
Lande Baden, p. 64, “ and is known to every 
child in the Waldkirch valley.” 

The prevalent opinion that the pure tone 
of many famous bells is owing to the pre- 
sence of silver in the bell- meta! is as 
erroneous as the idea that bells should be 
cast in the silence of night, for fear that any 
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sound, such as a pack of hounds giving 
tongue, the hallooing of huntsmen, or the 
crowing of a cock, should be communicated 
to the metal as it sets, and spoil its /mére. 
Experienced campanologists and bell-founders 
agree in declaring that any appreciable 
quantity of silver would be injurious. Yet, 
notwithstanding the opinion of all specialists 
to the contrary, legend continues to assert 
that the most musical peals owe their soft- 
ness and clearness to the precious metal. 
Till the third decade of this century, for 
example, it was affirmed that when great 
Tom of Lincoln was smelted in the minster- 
yard in 1610, many of the citizens threw 
tankards, cups, and spoons into the furnace, 
but the proportion of silver in the bell 
proved to be insignificant when a piece of 
the metal was assayed in 1831, previously to 
being recast. 

Both at home and abroad bells have been 
connected with the delivery of women in 
childbirth. It was formerly an English 
custom to place a rope from one of the 
village bells round the waist of an expectant 
mother, and Collin de Plancy notes in the 
Dictionnaire Infernal that you should tie a 
woman’s girdle to the church-bell, and ring 
three strokes on it to secure her an easy 
labour. 


This practice is nearly identical with 
that spoken of by Reginald Scot, who 
observes in his Ly¢scoverte of Witchcraft, 
“women with child runne to church, and 
tie their girdles or shoo lachets about a bell, 
and strike upon the same thrise, thinking 
that the sound thereof hasteth their gocd 


deliverie.” St. Verena’s girdle, however, was 
anciently preferred in the bishopric of Con- 
stance for the same purpose, as we learn 
from Rochholz’s Drei Gaugottinen, p. 133; 
while Laisnel de la Salle remarks in his 
Croyances et Légendes du centre de la France, 
ii, p. 5, “in our parishes in which the 
church had St. Margaret for patron, the 
girdle of her statue was passed round the 
body of a woman in travail to facilitate 
delivery.” See also Mr. Hartland’s remarks 
on this subject in Fo/k/ore, vol. iv., p. 467. 
Sir Walter Scott speaks in his Demonology 
of a lace procured from the fairies applied to 
the same purpose, and it is to be noted that 
among the relics at Vatopedi, Mount Athos 


—that holy mountain of the monks where so 
unblessed a creature as a woman is strictly 
tabooed—there is a piece of the girdle of the 
Virgin, which is despatched to Constanti- 
nople, or the great cities of the Levant, when 
plague or cholera breaks out, to stay or 
diminish the epidemic (A. Riley, 7hos, 
p. 61). 

Plainly, the girdle of a saint, a lace ob- 
tained from some supernatural being, a rope, 
or other object fastened to a consecrated 
bell, acquires some occult power from con- 
tact with the person or thing inspiring rever- 
ence, which it retains when disunited from 
it, and which may be employed to relieve 
the necessities of the sick and suffering for 
an indefinite period, without undergoing loss 
of virtue or force. When once the gift of 
easing or curing physical distress has been 
gained, it acts with neither waste of energy 
nor exhaustion, however often called into 
activity, so long as unquestioning faith is 
placed in its efficacy. Scepticism alone, that 
“pride of intellect” which insists on asking 
how, why, and whence, renders it impotent 
and unavailing. 

The survival of the rudest forms of demon- 
olatry and of kindred beliefs in the most 
civilized states of Europe shows us that the 
healing-well, the holy-tree, or any object 
whatsoever which is regarded with awe and 
veneration, may maintain its credit unim- 
paired through theological revolutions cap- 
able of changing the avowed conceptions of 
every grade of society. Its cult may flourish 
un:ler the favour of a saint as successfully as 
under the protection of the deified powers 
of nature. It is only when the critical and 
inquiring spirit gets the better of man’s ten- 
dency to trust to the guidance of rambling 
imagination that he begins to study the rela- 
tion between cause and effect, and to treat 
vulgar tradition and ignorant enthusiasm as 
insufficient evidence for the asserted viola- 
tion of the ordinary laws governing the 
universe. 

The respect and affection bestowed on 
bells must date from remote ages. It is 
only natural that they should have been per- 
sonified at the period when the art of bell- 
founding was in its infancy. Even now we 
retain sufficient of the animistic feeling of 
our ancestors to give them familiar sobriquets, 
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although the custom of blessing and providing 
them with official designations is only kept 
up as a matter of course among Roman 
Catholics. The “christened name” of a 
bell is not invariably the one by which it is 
best recognised. ‘ Maria Gloriosa,” at Erfurt, 
is popularly styled “die grosse Susanna,” 
after an older bell which was destroyed by 
fire (Sir John Forbes, Sight-seeing in Ger- 
many and the Tyrol, 1856, p. 22), and the 
great bell of St. Mary’s Church at Calais, 
which was cast in 1462, recast in 1710, and 
eventually destroyed at the beginning of the 
French Revolution, was known as “ La Belle 
Anglaise,” though probably another name had 
been given it at its consecration (Archeologia, 
vol. liii., p. 321, note 3). 

In Bunyan’s Holy War, the bell rung as a 
sign of triumph by the exultant Diabolonians, 
on receiving the letter drawn up by their 
adherents in Mansoul, is called “ Dead-man’s 
Bell,” but this lugubrious appellation has no 
parallel in actual experience. All created or 
manufactured objects known to man are 
“lucky” or “unlucky,” and bells are emi- 
nently things of good report. They ring 
joyously for a marriage, for the birth of a 
longed-for heir, or for a national victory, and 
they toll in sympathy with hopeful grief 
when a Christian is laid to his rest. Their 
names, therefore, are taken from those of 
saints, or from intimate household com- 
panions. They are called Margaret, Mary, 
Peter, Kate, Ben, or Tom, but by no title to 
which an evil suggestion is attached. 





Menton ball.* 


—<— 


tena NTON HALL is one of the few 
if) remaining examples of Jacobzan 
NNGA architecture that are to be found 


in Northumberland, and retains 
many of its original features unaltered. The 
gentlefolk of the north of England until the 
beginning of the seventeenth century dwelt 
in castles, or in towers and strongholds which 


* Denton Hall and its Associations. By W. W. 
Tomlinson. Walter Scott, Limited. 4to., pp. xiv, 
144. Thirteen plates and thirty-one text illustrations, 





were practically castles in miniature. These 
buildings were designed far more for the 
security than the comfort of the occupants. 
‘The numerous border strongholds of North- 
umberland have recently been well described 
and illustrated by Mr. Cadwallader Bates in 
the proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

When England and Scotland became united 
under the common rule of James, the Border 
fights and raids gradually ceased, and many 
of the principal knights and squires of North- 
umberland began to build manor-houses 
more in accord with the ideas of domestic 
comfort than had for some time been pre- 
valent in the midland and southern counties 
of England. 

“Tt was during this first quarter of the 
seventeenth century that two members of the 
Errington family acquired large estates—one 
by the successful working of coal mines at 
Denton; the other by an alliance with a 
wealthy local family at Ponteland. Mark 
Errington built the manor-house at Ponte- 
land early in the century, incorporating with 
it the ancient castle of Sir Aymon de Athol, 
and Anthony Errington built Denton Hall 
in 1622.” 

In Mr. Tomlinson, Denton Hall has found, 
we are glad to say, a worthy exponent, and 
this excellently printed and well-illustrated 
volume brings this old manor-house and its 
interesting associations vividly and pleasantly 
before us. Denton Hall, though evidently 
designed under the influence of the older 
type of Border houses, is one of the earliest 
examples of a distinct departure from the 
architectural traditions of Northumberland, 
and is a striking illustration of the peace and 
quietness that were the result of the union of 
two countries that had been incessantly at 
war, either open or secret, for several cen- 
turies. 

The west front of Denton Hall presents a 
picturesque appearance with its high-pitched 
gables and rows of mullioned windows sur- 
mounted by square-headed labels. On this 
side there was originally a large walled court- 
yard, but this gave way some time ago to 
green lawns. ‘The hall is entered through a 
small porch, which is, however, an addition 
of the last century. Over the doorway of the 
actual building are the initials of the builder 
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and his wife (Anthony and Dorothy Erring- 
ton), and the date of the building, thus ar- 
ranged : 

E. 
1622 

A.D. 

This doorway opens into the old dining- 
hall, a large rectangular room, 36 feet by 18 
feet, lighted by three triple-mullioned win- 
dows, two on the west and one on the east. 
The present owner has restored this chamber 
to something like its original state. The 
partially built-up old fireplace, 8 feet wide, 
has been opened out, and so, too, has the 
old buttery hatch. The chamber is fitted up 
with oak furniture mostly of the same date as 
the building. Each wing of the building has 
two rooms on the ground-floor, and the same 
arrangement is repeated on the first-floor, 
where a fine drawing-room is overthe entrance- 
hall. 

The principal staircase shows the influence 
of the earlier style of Border dwellings. It 


oP gt OEM 


THE STAIRCASE, 


is of stone, and somewhat narrower than is 
usual with staircases for manor-houses of this 
date. 


The drawing-room has two mullioned 
windows of four lights each on the west, and 
one window of the same character on the 
east. The chief feature of this room is the 


‘* DR. JOHNSON’S ROOM.” 


old fireplace, the lintel and jambs of which 
are well carved with vine-leaf and grape 
pattern. 

The smallest room on this floor, at the east 
front of the south wing, which is 17 feet by 
7 feet, is known as “ Dr. Johnson’s Room.” 
Here, it has been stated, there were pre- 
served a desk and bookcase used by the 
great writer when he visited Denton. From 
the window is seen a row of sycamore-trees 
shading a walk that is generally styled “ Dr. 
Johnson’s Walk.” However, Mr. Tomlinson 
throws strong doubts on the notion that Dr. 
Johnson ever visited Denton Hall, and cer- 
tainly gives substantial reasons for his scep- 
ticism. Dr. Johnson frequently visited Mrs. 
Montagu at her Hill Streetand Portman Square 
houses, and hence it has been surmised that 
she was also his hostess at Denton Hall. But 
Dr. Johnson only once came so far north as 
Northumberland, and that was when he 
visited Scotland in 1773. The JVewcastle 
Journal of August 21, 1773, states: “A few 
days ago passed through this town the cele- 
brated Dr. Samuel Johnson, author of the 
English Dictionary and several other learned 
works.” Had the Doctor sojourned at Den- 
ton Hall the paper would almost certainly 
have mentioned it; moreover, Mrs. Mon- 
tagu’s letters prove that she was not at Denton 
at this period. On his return from Scotland 
he made no stay on the road. 
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The bedroom on the first-floor in the 
north wing, facing east, is always called 
“ Silky’s Room,” and has a mild ghost story 





GRAVE-COVER WITH FORESTER’S HORN, 


attached to it, which is pleasantly told by 
Mr. Tomlinson. Silky is a lady ghost of 
only about a century in age, who appears 
from time to time in a rustling white silk 
dress of antique cut, and seems for the most 
part to be a benevolent spirit; but the 
accounts are, as is usually the case, some- 
what contradictory. 

The second-floor of Denton Hall has 
been much altered since the seventeenth 
century. Formerly the rooms opened one 
into another, but they now open into a 
passage in which is one of the old fireplaces 
built up. The third-floor contains six bed- 
rooms, three of which have original fire- 





places. The roof, which is now pantiled, 
used to consist of strong oak beams and 
rafters supporting sandstone slabs. These 
slabs, of which a few remain, were fastened 
down by sheep shank-bones. 

In the fourteenth century the manor of 
Denton was given to the prior and convent 
of Tynemouth. It is said that a chapel, 
built at the expense of the priory, formerly 
stood in the gardens on the east side of 
Denton Hall. In the porch are two 
medizeval relics that were unearthed in the 
east garden. One of them is the head ofa 
somewhat rude double-light pointed window, 
and the other is a portion of a coffin-lid or 
grave-cover on which are incised a forester’s 
horn and belt. The date of the slab, 
judging from like symbols on other incised 
memorials, is probably about the time of 
Richard I, or John. Mr. Tomlinson does 
not offer any conjecture about it. Two of 
these ‘‘ Forester” grave-covers were found in 
1881 at Hope Church, Derbyshire, and are 
described and illustrated by Rev. Dr. Cox 
in vol. iv. of the Journal of the Derbyshire 
Archeological Society. 

A photographic plate is given of “an 
ancient septagonal font with oak-leaf orna- 
mentation running round it,” which stands 
on a modern stone balustrade at the foot 
of the hall staircase ; but, judging from the 
illustration, we are decidedly sceptical as to 
the object being an old font. The dimensions 
are not given. 

The porch contains several relics of older 
date than medieval England. The great 
Roman wall runs close to Denton Hall, so 
that it is not surprising to find here some 
traces of the occupation of the conquering 
race that have been found in the grounds 
or in the immediate neighbourhood. A 








diminutive altar, with a dedication to Jupiter 
engraved on three of its sides, measures only 
7 inches by 54 inches ; it was found in 1822 
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close to the west front of the hall. A carved 
stone, 12 inches by 7} inches, bears the 
(extended) inscription: “ Legiones Secundz 
Auguste Cohors prima fecit,” thus chronicling 
the connection of the first cohort of the 
second Augustan legion with the works of 
the wall ; it was found near the hall in 1869. 
A somewhat larger slab records the fact that 
it was set up by the eighth cohort of the 
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second legion. Another slab, with a 
similar inscription, which was also found at 
East Denton, is now preserved in the library 
of the Dean and Chapter, Durham, whilst a 
third one is built up in a garden wall at the 
back of Denton Wood House, a little south 
of the hall. The porch also contains two 
centurial stones found here in 1804, whose 
inscriptions commemorate the century of 
Julius Rufus. 

This volume contains much more than a 
mere illustrated description of an interesting 
old hall. Mr. Tomlinson gives a good 
general sketch of the early history of 
Denton, as well as much amusing and 
curious information as to the families of 
Errington, Rogers, and Montagu, who were 
the successive owners of Denton Hall. 

On the death of John Rogers, in 1758, 
the Denton property descended by will to 
his cousin Hon. Edward Montagu, grandson 
of the first Earl of Sandwich. He married, 
in 1742, Elizabeth Robinson, a lady of 
remarkable literary tastes, beauty, and 
accomplishments. Denton Hall owes much 
of its interest to Mrs. Montagu’s association 
with the place. She and her husband took 
a lively and (for those days) humane in- 
terest in the collieries on their estate, though 
we find her stating in one of her letters 
without any regret that the boys began to 
work in their pits at seven years old! 

The appendix contains a variety of in- 


teresting matter: papers relative to the 
Denton coal-mines, fem. James I.; Mrs. 
Montagu as authoress and leader of society ; 
a list of engraved portraits of Mrs. Montagu ; 
field-names on the East Denton estate in 
1754; and pedigrees of the Errington, 
Rogers, and Rokeby families. 

‘The illustrations are varied and for the 
most part remarkably good, and we desire 
to acknowledge our indebtedness to the 
publishers for the loan of some of the 


smaller ones. 


Q List of the Anventories of 
Church Goods made temp. 
Edward WF. 


—_ - -— 
By WILLIAM PAGE, F.S.A. 


(Continued from p. 28, vol. xxx.) 
COUNTY OF SALOP (continued). 


Kenerassley. 
. Boolas. 
. Upton Parva. 
. Rochseter. 
. Tyberton. 
. Eyton on the Wyldmore. 
. Norton yn Halis. 
. Hodnet. 
. Hynstocke. 
. Ercall Parva. 
. Cheswardyne. 
. Drayton in Hales. 
. West’ Chapell. 
. Stoke. 
. Stawnton. 
60. Lee under Brochurst. 
. Adderley. 
. Moretansay. 
. Wythchorch. 
(Lbid., o;.) 
Betthowse. 
(Zbid., 312.) 
Stokefen. 
Russhebery. 
St. Laurence in Ludlowe. 
Alton. 
St. Margarettes Clie. 
Asheford Borales. 
Mylston. 
Hope Bowdeler. 
Taggford. 
Cardyngton. 
Hawford. 
Greatte. 
Dyddulbury. 
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COUNTY OF SALOP (continued ). 


Nyne Sollers. 
Staunton Lacy. 
Stratton. 

Eton. 
Madeley. 


Broseley. 

Barrowe. 

St. Leonard in Brudgenorth. 
Stratford. 

Lauley (?). 

Asteley. 

Whetehyll (?). 

Morfeld. 

Byllyngsley. 

Cortley. 

Mydd... 

Oldbery. 

Chelmer (?). 

Burwarton. 

Caynham. 

Hygley. 

Sudbery. 

Nyton (?) Savage. 
Slettsdon (?). 

Quatford. 

Tasley. 

Alveley. 

Waters Hopton. 

Hope Bagard. 

Botrell. 

Kynlett. 

Sheyton. 

North Cleobury. 
Nyneton. 

Mortymer Cleobury. 
Upton Cressett. 
Chelmershe. 

Marie Magdelene in Brudgenorth. 
Worfyld. 

Persall. 

Tonge. 

Albrughton. 

Claverley. 

Keneberton. 
Donyngton. 

Upton Magna subtus Hagmond, 
Capella de Wethyngton. 
Wellyngton. 

Wroxeton. 

Capella de Eyton Constantyne. 
Ercall Magna. 
Leyghton. 

Bollas. 

Byldwas. 

Attcham’. 

Upton Parva. 

Chelwyn. 

Uffeton. 

Uppinton. 

Bodyngton. 

Preston subtus Wyldemore. 
Longdon. 

Aston Parva. 


COUNTY OF SALOP (continued ). 


Egdmondon. 
Capella de Tybberton. 
Davley. 
Longforde. 
Kynnersley. 
Wrockewyden. 
Lyllshyll. 
Styrscheley. 
Eytton subtus Wyldmore. 
Newport. 
Hodnet. 
Morton Say. 
Castria Episcopi. 
Lydbury. 
Ledom. 

ING ccs. 
Rothynthopp. 
Clumbrey (?). 
Bedstow. 
Edgdon. 
Stowe. 
Hopisaye. 
Sabie. 
Shepton. 
Clonton. 
Wentnor. 
More. 
Myntowne. 
Clungunford. 
Shraden. 
Elsmer. 
Hordley. 
Baschurch. 
Loventon. 
Fyttes, 
Longnor. 
Sredysley. 
Acton Burnill. 
Cuadonor. 
Cressage. 
Kendley. 
Prene. 

Acton Pigot. 
Pichford. 
Tunde. 
Lybotticord. 
Ponderbath. 
Burmton. 
Stepleton. 
Ponsbury. 
Capella de Wollagaston. 
Albesbury. 
Wesburye. 
Haberley. 
Foorde. 
Caryston, 
Clune. 
Watterdyn. 
Maynston. 
Bettus. 
Chirburey. 
Shelff. 
Worthyn. 
Oswester. 
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COUNTY OF SALOP (continued ). 
Blodwall. 
Menerley. 
Kynnerley. 
Whyttington. 
Ryton. 
Knokyn. 
Selatyn. 
Llannamonorhe. 
Senti Martini. 
Felton. 
(/bid., o*r-) 
Broken plate delivered into the Jewel House, 
7 Edw. VI.—1 Mary. 


County of Salop. 
(Zd. R. R, Bdle. 447, No. 1.) 


COUNTY OF STAFFORD. 


1. Swinerton. 
Talke Chapell. 
Colwiche. 
Gayton. 
Bellelley. 
Meyre. 
Ashelley. 
Sondon. 
Stafforde. 

2. Sentte Chaddes Church in Stafford. 
Blithefeld. 
Bydulfe. 
Weston. 
Kelle. 
Marston. 
Norton. 
Whiteperve. 
Elnhall. 
Tyxall. 
Ingestre. 
Trentham. 
Stowe. 
Burslem. 





Motes on Archeology in 
Provincial Wuseums. 


NO. XXXVII.—THE MUSEUMS AT FARN- 
HAM, DORSET, AND AT KING JOHN’S 
HOUSE, TOLLARD ROYAL. 

By ROACH LE SCHONIX. 
——— 

a\VERY archzologist knows some- 

thing of the admirable and pains- 

taking excavations conducted by 

General Pitt-Rivers, F.S.A., F.R.S., 





in the neighbourhood of his seat at Rushmore, 
Cranborne Chase, and of the three grand 
illustrated volumes in which the record of 





the results of these excavations have been 
chronicled. Each of these volumes (privately 
printed between 1887 and 1892), as well as 
the volume descriptive of King John’s house, 
were noticed at some length, at the time of 
their issue, in the columns of the Antiquary ; 
and there is, therefore, no necessity to give 
even the briefest summary of the labours of 
this distinguished and munificent antiquary 
among the Romano-British remains, and the 
Bronze Age barrows on his beautiful estate. 

Our object at present is to draw attention 
to the highly remarkable and well-arranged 
museum established on such excellent prin- 
ciples at Farnham, near Rushmore, and now 
supplemented by the collections at Tollard 
Royal. In many respects these collections 
are unique, and they certainly should be 
visited and carefully studied by all who are 
interested in museum arrangements. 

Would that other country gentlemen could 
be induced to follow the example set by this 
model landowner. In the preface to the 
second volume of his excavations, after detail- 
ing the elaborate plans upon which his inves- 
tigations were conducted, General Pitt-Rivers 
says: “‘The expense in conducting explora- 
tions upon this system is ccnsiderable, but 
the wealth available in the country for the 
purpose is still ample, if only it could be 
turned into this channel. The number of 
country gentlemen of means who are at a loss 
for intelligent occupation, beyond hunting 
and sporting, must be considerable ; and now 
that a paternal government has made a 
present of their game to their tenants, and 
bids fair to deprive them of the part that 
some of them have hitherto taken, most 
advantageously to the public, in the manage- 
ment of local affairs, it may not, perhaps, be 
one of the least useful results of these volumes 
if they should be the means of directing 
attention to a new field of activity, for which 
the owners of land are, beyond all others, 
favourably situated. It is hardly necessary 
to insist upon the large amount of evidence 
of early times that lies buried in the soil upon 
nearly every large property, which is con- 
stantly being destroyed through the operations 
of agriculture, and which scientific anthropo- 
logists have seldom the opportunity or the 
means of examining. To render this evidence 
available for anthropological generalization is 
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well worth the attention of the owners of 
property, who may thus render great service 
to an important branch of science, provided 
always that it is done properly, for to meddle 
with and destroy antiquities without recording 
the results carefully, would be a work as 
mischievous as the converse of it would be 
useful.” 

General Pitt-Rivers has not, however, been 
content with exhaustively recording, with the 
greatest precision, and with a wealth of illus- 
tration, all that he has found, but he has 
housed all the relics, as well as other collec- 
tions, in a delightfully arranged and com- 
modious, but unpretentious house erected 
for the purpose close to the village of 
Farnham. 

The Farnham museum has ample space, 
and consists of eight rooms and galleries, 
three of which are 85, 80, and 60 feet long 
respectively. The galleries are remarkably 
well lighted from above. The walls are lined 
with cases containing the articles exhibited ; 
whilst the central parts of the four principal 
rooms are occupied by excellent models of 
the excavations which have been conducted 
by General Pitt- Rivers in the immediate 
neighbourhood. From these excavations the 
great majority of the archeological relics 
exhibited have been obtained. Every object 
in the museum has a large legible ticket 
attached to it ; whilst in various places descrip- 
tive accounts have been provided, so that no 
catalogue is required. The subject divisions 
are marked by thin red satin tapes placed 
across the shelves from the top, whilst the 
larger divisions are marked by broader bands 
of red satin with the word “ Division” em- 
broidered on them: The three large quarto 
volumes, profusely illustrated, written and 
privately printed by General Pitt-Rivers on 
the “Excavations at Rushmore,” etc., are 
placed on desks in the galleries for the con- 
venience of students or of ordinary visitors 
who may desire to know more about the 
collections. 

Room No. 1 contains specimens of peasant 
costume and personal ornament of different 
nations. 

Room No. 2 is chiefly occupied by a 
valuable collection of peasant carvings, mainly 
from Brittany, which were for some time 
exhibited by General Pitt-Rivers both at 
South Kensington and at Bethnal Green. 


Room No. 3 is devoted to household 
cooking utensils used by the peasantry of 
different countries. 

In Rooms Nos. 4, 5, and 6 is an exceed- 
ingly interesting and full series of ancient and 
medizeval pottery of all nations and countries. 
No one can claim to have any real or com- 
plete grasp of the subject of ancient pottery 
who has not studied this fine, varied, and 
admirably arranged collection. It is divided 
under the following heads: Ancient British, 
Silesian, Bronze Age, Etruscan, Swiss Lakes, 
Cyprian of all ages from Phoenician to Roman, 
Ancient Greek, Roman, Saxon, and Norman, 
Medieval British, Old English, Scotch, Dutch, 
German, French, Italian, Spanish, Persian, 
Rhodian, Anatolian, Chinese, Japanese, 
Egyptian, Moorish, Cingalese, Indian, Mexi- 
can, and Peruvian. We know of no other 
museum that has anything like so perfect a 
general collection illustrative of the various 
styles of pottery prevailing in different 
countries and at different periods, though 
there are a few that have a far richer variety 
under one or other special heading, such as 
the Romano-British collections of the 
museums of Reading and York. 

Room No. 4 also contains, in the centre, 
an interesting assortment of modern brown 
pottery from the West Indies and Hindostan, 
which nearly resembles various ancient 
examples. In the same room there is a 
series of objects illustrating the history of 
primitive locks, keys, and padlocks, and 
showing their gradual development. 

In the centre of room No. 5 are models of 
the Romano-British village of Woodcuts, two 
miles from the museum, together with enlarged 
models of the more important pits and ditches, 
and hypocausts, showing the position of the 
skeletons and other special discoveries. This 
village was most carefully and systematically 
excavated by General Pitt-Rivers between 
October, 1884 and December, 1885. Inthe 
wall-cases round this room are arranged the 
discoveries made at Woodcuts. These in- 
clude (in addition to the pottery and to the 
skulls and limb bones), bronze, bronze-gilt, 
silver-gilt, bronze-tinned, and iron fibule; a 
fine mosaic brooch in red, white, and blue ; 
bronze and iron finger-rings, and bronze 
bracelets ; bronze tweezers, ear-picks, pins, 
and spoons; brenze knife-handles, studs, and 
horse-harness ornaments; bronze bosses, 
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plates, and handles ; iron knives, shears, keys, 
hippo-sandals, axe, and spuds; iron horse 
and cowshoes, gouge, anvil, pick, door- 
hooks, centre-bit, sickle, ox-goad, pot-hooks, 
and nails; a variety of spindle-whorls and 
beads; fragments of bracelet and cup of 
Kimmeridge shale ; fragments of stone querns 
and mortars ; pieces of painted plaster from 
interior of houses; and fragments of daub 
and wattle work. There were also found, and 
are here preserved, three silver, uninscribed 
British silver coins, and one uninscribed 
British copper coin, as well as 193 Roman 
coins, varying in date from Caligula to Mag- 
nentius. 

No. 6 room contains models of the 
Romano-British village of Rotherley, three 
miles from the museum, which was excavated 
in 1885-87, the more important parts being 
modelled on a large scale. The discoveries 
from this village, which are arranged in wall- 
cases, are of much the same character as 
those of Woodcuts, though showing interest- 
ing variants, particularly in the fibule. There 
are also objects of bone and glass. One of 
the more noteworthy finds in this village is 
part of an ornamental tablet or panel of 
Kimmeridge shale. The fragmentis 12#inches 
long by 14 inches broad, and from 0°54 to 
0°24 inches in thickness. An effective set 
pattern is lightly incised on the smooth 
surface of the front, but the back is irregularly 
and roughly scored. The bones include, in 
addition to human, an interesting variety of 
those of prehistoric and ancient domesticated 
animals. 

In the centre of the same room are models 
of the excavations made in the Romano- 
British settlement of Woodyates, about six 
miles on the road to Salisbury, in 1888-90, 
and of the excavations in Bokerly Dyke and 
Wansdyke near Devizes, which were also 
conducted by General Pitt-Rivers. 

A series in the side-cases of this room 
illustrates, after a concise and most useful 
fashion, the history of stone and bronze 
implements, and includes the Paleolithic and 
Neolithic periods, the Bronze Age, and the 
Iron, Roman, Saxon, and Merovingian 
periods. 

Room No. 7 contains a series illustrating 
the history of glass-making from the earliest 
days, and includes three stages of Egyptian 





(presented by Mr. Petrie), and specimens of 
Phoenician, Greek, Roman, Saxon, Chinese, 
early and modern Venetian, French, German, 
and English workmanship. The admirable 
arrangement of the objects in this room is 
much to be commended. Here, too, is a 
series explanatory of the history of enamelling, 
including early Egyptian, Roman, Celtic, 
Saxon, and Volkerwanderung periods ; as 
well as specimens of encaustic tiles, the 
forerunners of Champlevée enamels, Champe- 
levée, Cloisonné, surface, and translucent 
enamels, and enamelled pictures from China, 
Japan, Persia, France, Germany, England, 
Russia, and Algeria, both medizval and 
modern. Specimens are also exhibited, 
showing the transition from stone and glass 
inlaying in ornamentation to cloisonné 
enamelling. On the opposite side of the 
same room is a series of models of much 
interest to ecciesiologists, and to the students 
of our early art, whereby is shown the 
development of the Christian cross in Celtic 
times. 

The remaining wall-cases on the left-hand 
side of this large room are occupied by a 
series of carvings of different countries, 
showing the characteristic firms of art prevail- 
ing at various times and places, and com- 
prising carvings from Australia, New Zealand, 
New Guinea, North and South America, 
South Africa, India, Burmah, Japan, ancient 
Egypt, Assyria, Greek, Roman, Cyprian, 
Etruscan, Early Christian, medizval, Euro- 
pean, Scandinavian, and a series exemplifying 
the arts of modern times. In the cases on 
the opposite side are drawings and paintings 
on the flat from different countries, includ- 
ing ancient Egyptian, Phcenician, Cyprian, 
Japanese, Etruscan, and Greek drawings ; 
also a highly-interesting series of the draw- 
ings of savages, and one for comparison, 
showing the best performances of untaught 
children and adults from the neighbourhood. 
Here, too, are a series of embroideries, and 
a collection of lamps and lighting apparatus 
from different countries. 

In the centre of room No. 7 are models 
of the tumuli or barrows excavated in the 
immediate neighbourhood by General Pitt- 
Rivers in 1880-84, together with models of 
some explorations conducted by him in the 
valley of the Nile and elsewhere. ‘The 
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twenty-two barrows opened near Rushmore 
belong to the Bronze Age; but the fragments 
of Romano-British pottery found in the 
ditches and superficial deposits point to 
their occasional use for secondary interments 
even up to the Roman period. The relics 
discovered are arranged in cases round the 
models, and consist mainly of flints and 
pottery, such as are usually found in barrows 
of this period. Two of the ornamented 
earthenware drinking-vessels are remarkably 
good examples. In barrow g, in Scrubbity 
Coppice, a wooden boat-shaped coffin was 
found at a depth of 2 feet 84 inches beneath 
the highest part. The wood was too rotten 
to be removed, but its dimensions were care- 
fully taken, and a facsimile made out of a new 
oak log. The greatest length of this accurate 
model is 4 feet 24 inches, and the greatest 
width 1 foot 9} inches, narrowing to about 
a foot wide near the point. The depth of 
the sides is 9 inches; the wood is about 
2 inches thick.* 

Room No. 8, which is an adjunct to the 
north-east angle of the museum buildings, 
contains a large selection of agricultural 
implements and appliances, and includes a 
series of querns, a model of an Indian village, 
models of crofters’ houses and sheelings in 
Scotland, foreign winnowing and other simple 
agricultural machines, a series of models of 
ploughs of different countries, and of country 
carts, scythes, reaping-hooks, spades, and 
textile fabrics from different localities. 

Outside the museum is a horse-mill, ob- 
tained from the island of Lewis, on the coast 
of Scotland, representing the earliest form of 
water-mill, still occasionally used in some 
parts of Scotland. 

About a mile and a half from the Farnham 
museum, close to the church of Tollard 
Royal, is a historic building, the contents 
of which should be looked upon as supple- 
mentary to the Farnham collection. King 
John’s House, at Tollard Royal, is in itself 
of considerable interest, apart from the collec- 
tions which it now shelters. It is a building 
of the early thirteenth century, of which 
period two characteristic windows with 


* Numerous references are given in Canon Green- 
well’s British Barrows, p. 377, to the occurrence of 
interments in tree coffins, both in England and Den- 
mark, 
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stone seats have been discovered in the 


walls. The thirteenth-century house was of. 


oblong shape, and may be distinguished 
from the remainder, which is of the Tudor 
period, by the greater thickness of the walls. 
This house, which has been recently repaired 
and most carefully treated by General Pitt- 
Rivers, has always been known traditionally 
as “King John’s House,” and in this case 
tradition is probably correct. It is situated 
close to the church of Tollard Royal, in 
Wiltshire. The distinctive appellation of 
Royal was given to this parish or manor 
because King John, in right of Isabella his 
wife, held here a knight’s fee. In the right 
of Isabella, John also held the Chase of 
Cranborne, and whilst so holding it fre- 
quently visited Cranborne and the neigh- 
bourhood during his almost ceaseless circuits. 
It is, therefore, most highly probable that 
the King would have a residence or shooting- 
box in this district on his manor, and such 
a house would almost certainly be close to 
the church. 

In one of the upper rooms, the medizeval 
relics found in the house during the altera- 
tions, or in the immediately adjacent grounds, 
are deposited. These relics are of a varied 
character, and many are with difficulty 
assigned to any particular date, the house 
having been continuously occupied for some 
seven centuries. They include fragments 
of Norman and Early English pottery 
splashed with green glaze; Elizabethan clay 
tobacco-pipes ; knives, spoons, and forks of 
various dates; bridle-bits, and shoes of 
horse and oxen ; locks and keys; and buckles 
and purse frames. A collection of English 
arrow-heads is of exceptional interest, as they 
are but rarely met with, and our information 
with regard to them is most limited. There 
are eight examples of barbed long-bow arrow- 
heads, and two of the points of cross-bow 
arrows or quarrels. The coins afford further 
evidence of the early date of this house. 
One of them is of the time of King John, 
and two are silver pennies of Henry III. 
There is also a silver penny of Edward II., 
two copper jettons of the sixteenth century, 
and a farthing of Charles II. 

The rooms of this house are for the most 
part charmingly fitted with old oak chairs 
and tables of the seventeenth century, and 
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contain a valuable series of small original 
pictures illustrating the history. of painting 
from the earliest times, beginning with 
Egyptian paintings of mummy heads of the 
twentieth andtwenty-sixth dynasties (B.c. 1200- 
528), and one of the first century a.D. The 
transition from the round to the flat in paint- 
ing is shown bythree Greeco-Egyptian mummy 
paintings of the second or third century, and 
by an early Greek wall-painting. 

Passing on to the decline and conven- 
tionalization of art in the Middle Ages (we 
venture to borrow the General’s own terms), 
the earliest European picture is one of the 
Virgin and Child, by Margaritone, of Arezzo 
in Italy (1716-93), and signed by him. 
This is followed by several Greek and Byzan- 
tine conventional paintings in the same style, 
which continued in connection with the Greek 
and Russian churches until a much later 
period. The series is continued in the order 
of dates by S. Memmi, school of Siena, 
1283; and a door of a triptych of the early 
Italian school. 

The fifteenth century is represented by 
Giovanni Bellini, Venetian school (1427- 
1516), and is signed by him; the Holy 
Family, by Palmezzano (1456-1537); the 
Virgin and St. John, school of Swabia, circa 
1460; the Woman taken in Adultery, by 
Lucas Cranach (1472-1553); the Torments 
of Hell, and others of a similar subject, by 
H. Van Alken (1460-1518); a Banker and 
his Wife, and the Prodigal Son, by Quentin 
Matsys (1466-1531); two of the school of 
Holbein (1493-1554); Modesty and Vanity, 
by Luini (1460-1530); the Resurrection 
and Judgment, circa 1480; the Crucifixion, 
by Hans Shaenflein, 1487; and Jesus in the 
Garden, and another, by Hans Burgkmair 
(1474-1559). 

The sixteenth century is represented by 
a Virgin and Child, school of Siena, circa 
1500; one by Roselli, school of Florence 
(1578-1651); Paying Tithes, by P. Brueghel 
the elder (1530-69); a Martyrdom, Germar 
school, circa 1500; a Descent into Hell, 
and an Ascent into Heaven, by Frans Floris 
(1517-70); the Miracle cf the Slave, by 
Tintoretto (1517-94) ; and the Sacking of a 
Dutch Village, by Alsloot, end of the sixteenth 
century. 

The pictures of the seventeenth century 


include a Village Festival, by Peter Van 
Bloemen (1657-1719); a Virgin and Child, 
by C. B. Salvi (1605-85); a Skirmish, 
by Palamedes Stevaerts (1607-38); a Dog 
catching a Heron, by Abraham Hordius 
(1638-95); a Dutch Picture of Horses, after 
Cuyp (1605-91); Peasants, by Durck Stoop 
(1660-86) ; a Canal Scene in Winter, by 
Van der Heyden (1637-1712) ; the Journey 
to Emmaus, style of Gaspard Poussin (1613- 
75); Wandyke when Young, by Peter 
Tyssens (1616-83); and a Village Festival, 
by Thomas Van Kessel (1677-1741). 

The eighteenth century is represented by 
a Fish Saleswoman, by G. Morland (1763- 
1805); two pictures of Hudibras, unknown ; 
and the Repulse of the Dutch at Tilbury in 
1667, by A. Ragon. 

The pictures of the nineteenth century 
include the Siege of Pamplona in 1813, by 
G. C. Morley, 1849; a Coast Scene, by 
T. B. Hardy; Fish and Copper Vessel, by 
Cammill Miller, 1880. 

The pictures are hung as much as possible 
in the order of dates, but the rooms do not 
admit of absolute adherence to the historical 
arrangement. 

Examples of Tudor embroidery and needle- 
work are exhibited in the upper rooms, and 
specimens of various kinds of modern orna- 
mental pottery, in imitation of the medizval 
and early wares, are to be found on the 
ground-floor. An illustrated quarto descrip- 
tion of King John’s House, by General Pitt- 
Rivers, is kept on a desk in the lower room. 

This account cannot be brought to a close 
without some record of General Pitt-Rivers’ 
extreme generosity to the public with regard 
to his invaluable collections. The Larmer 
Grounds, Rushmore, that lie between these 
two museums of Farnham and Tollard Royal, 
are beautiful pleasure-grounds that have been 
laid out for the recreation of the people in 
the neighbouring towns and villages regard- 
less of expense. An excellent band, con- 
sisting of workmen on the estate, plays every 
Sunday in the grounds, as well as occasionally 
on other days during the summer months 
from 3 p.m. to 5 p.m. The grounds, as 
well as the museums, are open gratis every 
day to the public, Sundays included, from 
mid-day to dark. 

General Pitt- Rivers’ extraordinary gene- 
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rosity has been well appreciated. The 
following table shows the number of visitors 
to the several places during successive years : 
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It is also most satisfactory to learn that 
there has never been a single instance of 
drunkenness, disorder, or trouble of any kind 
during the seven years that the Larmer and 
the museums have been open to the public ; 
nor has any damage whatever been done. 

The grounds and the museums are at a 
considerable distance from railways or any 
large centre of population, which makes them 
all the more attractive to those seeking intelli- 
gent pleasure. The distance from Blandford 
is 9 miles, from Shaftesbury 74 miles, from 
Wimborne 13 miles, and from Salisbury 
17 miles. Every kind of refreshment can be 
obtained at the Museum Hotel, Farnham, 
Salisbury (Hector Day, proprietor), and there 
are good bedrooms and _ sitting - rooms. 
General Pitt-Rivers has enlarged the hotel 
expressly for visitors to the museum, and we 
can testify that there is excellent and reason- 
able accommodation. It will be a pleasure 
if our account of these collections induces 
any readers of the Axntiguary to visit this too 
little known district, which has many interests 
for the artist and general tourist, as well as 
for the keenest of archzeologists and anthro- 


pologists.* 


Publications and Proceedings of 
Archeological Societies. 


a - 
PUBLICATIONS. 
Vol. xxix. of the SussExX ARCHAEOLOGICAL COLLEC- 
TIONS, covering two years, is an exceptionally good 
issue. In addition to the reports and statements of 
accounts for 1892 and 1893, and other technical 





* A Guide-Book to the Larmer Grounds and 
Museum (16 pages, and 20 full page illustrations, 
Edward Stanford, price 1s.) has recently been issued 
by General Pitt-Rivers, to which we are indebted for 
several of the particulars given above. 


matter, it contains the following papers: ‘ Rye 
under the Commonwealth,” by Mr. F. A. Inderwick, 
Q.C. ; this is a most interesting paper. At that period 
Rye was of greater importance than any other place 
between Dover and Portsmouth, for over a hundred 
sail of the line could lie at anchor there, and it was 
the most convenient port for shipping the ironworks 
of Sussex. ‘‘The Rye Engagement,” by the same 
author, is a full description (with facsimile) of an 
almost unique document recently restored to the town 
by Mr. J. C. Vidler. An Act of the Long Parlia- 
ment, January 2, 1649-50, provided that every person 
occupying any place of trust or holding any office 
whatsoever should sign ‘*a Solemn Engagement ” to 
be true and faithful to the Government as then estab- 
lished, without a King or House of Lords. These 
‘* Engagements” were taken freely throughout all 
England, but there is hardly any one of them extant ; 
they were naturally destroyed at the Restoration to 
hide ugly evidence against men then professing to be 
Royalists. The Rye ‘‘ Engagement,” signed by 168 
persons, including the mayor, priests, town clerk, etc. 
has been preserved owing to its owner having utilized 
the reverse side for a bond, the terms and periodical 
liquidations of which are still distinct.—‘* Hastings z. 
Senlac,” a brief but learned paper by Sir George 
Duckett, Bart.—‘*‘The Chancel Screens of Parish 
Churches, illustrated chiefly by Sussex Examples,” by 
that able ecclesiologist, Mr. J. Lewis André, F.S.A. 
—The second part of ‘‘ Pedigree and Genealogical 
Memoranda relating to the Family of Pellatt,” by 
Mr. Maberly Phillips, with two folding pedigrees.— 
**Neolithic Flint Weapon in a Wooden Haft ” (illus- 
trated), by Mr. Charles Dawson.—‘‘ Lists of Sussex 
Gentry at Various Dates,” by Major F. W. T. Attree, 
R.E. ; the earliest of these lists is 1411.—‘* A Rent 
Roll of his Grace the Duke of Dorset of several 
Sussex Manors for the years 1718-20,” by Mr. C. 
Leeson Prince.—‘*The Corn Supply of the South 
Coast in British and Roman Times,” by Rev. F. H. 
Arnold, LL.D.; a short but valuable paper.— 
‘Ancient Boat found at Bexhill” (with plate), by 
Mr. Charles Dawson.—‘‘ Traces of an Old Road near 
Towncreep,” by Rev. E. H. R. Tatham.—‘‘ Town- 
creep; is it Mercredsburn?” by Mr. H. F. Napper. 
—Continuation of a ‘‘Calendar of the Deeds and 
other Documents in the Possession of the Sussex 
Archeological Society,” by Mr. E. H. W. Dunkin. 
—There are also a variety of interesting brief com- 
munications under the head of ‘‘ Notes and Queries,” 
and a most comprehensive index. 


oy 
We are heartily glad to offer a cordial welcome to 
Part 1 of the Portfolio of the MONUMENTAL Brass 
SocIETY (price, post free, to members 2s. 6d., to 
non-members 3s. 6d.). This number includes excel- 
lent folio reproductions of the brasses of (1) Sir John 
de Argentine, Horseheath, Cambridgeshire, 1382 ; 
(2) John and Elyenore Corp, Stoke Fleming, Devon- 
shire, 1391; (3) Henry de Codyngtoun, Bottesford, 
Leicestershire, 1404; (4) John Newcourt, St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, London, 1485; (5) A Priest, St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, London, szc. xv. ; (6) Thomas Worsley, 
Wimpole, Cambridgeshire, 1501 ; and (7) Richard, 
Margaret, and Magdalenna Gadburye, Eyworth, 
Bedfordshire, 1624. 
N 2 
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Part 3, vol. xvi., of ARCHAZOLOGIA AZLIANA contains 
some good plates of Sedgefield Church (exterior, plan, 
interior, and early grave-covers) that belong to a 
previous part.—‘‘ Note on a Fragment of a Roman 
Lorica or Cuirass of Bronze Scale-Armour from the 
Wall-Turret on Walltown Crag” (illustrated), by 
Rev. G. Rome Hall, F.S.A.—‘‘ A Forgotten Refer- 
ence to Roman Mile-Castles,” by Mr. Cadwallader J. 
Bates. —‘‘ The Old Bank, Newcastle-upon-Tyne,” by 
Mr. Maberly Phillips. —The rest of the number is 
made up of the title-page, contents, and index to 


vol. xvi. 
5% js oF 

No. 6, vol. iii., of the Quarterly Journal of the BERKS 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY 
contains the opening part of a useful résumé of 
Domesday holders and holdings. Lady Russell con- 
tinues her account of ‘‘ Swallowfield and its Owners.” 
‘*The Summary of Early Berkshire Wills prior to 
1558,” by Mr. G. F. T. Sherwood, is continued. 
Mr. Nathaniel Hone begins an interesting account of 
the Berkshire Court Rolls in the Public Record 


Office. 
Of bad) 
The first part of vol. viii. of the Transactions of 
LEICESTERSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCH£OLO- 
GICAL SOCIETY, in addition to the briefer proceedings 
of the society, contains accounts of the churches of 
Melton Mowbray and Oakham by Precentor Ven- 
ables, which were delivered at the annual excursion 
in 1893.—A lithographic drawing and description of 
some British and Roman pottery recently found in the 
Newark, Leicester, by Colonel Bellairs. —‘‘ Notes on 
a Pamphlet of the Restoration Period,” by Rev. E. 
H. Bates.—‘‘ Notes on a recently-recovered Register 
of Claybrooke,” by Rev. E. H. Bates; and ‘‘ Dis- 
covery of one of the Main Sewers of Roman Leices- 
ter,” an interesting paper by Colonel Bellairs, illus- 
trated with a map. 
: a¢ oF ay 

The Report and Transactions of the PENZANCE 
NATURAL HIsTORY AND ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY 
for 1893-94 is paged from 79 to 194, forming a sub- 
stantial pamphlet. There are good accounts of the 
summer and winter meetings of the society, and 
several papers on natural history; but there is one 
archeological paper of much merit, and bearing evi- 
dence of considerable research and trouble.—Mr. 
George Fox Tregelles, the hon. secretary, writes at 
some length on ‘‘The Stone Circles of Cornwall.” 
He describes English stone circles as having been 
‘* pretty playgrounds for archeological gambols,” and 
apologizes for re-introducing the subject. [ut for 
two reasons his paper is welcome. First of all, 
because (for the first time) he gives a fairly thorough 
description of all the recognised stone circles in Corn- 
wall; and secondly, because Mr. Tregelles has a 
comparatively new, or rather varied, explanation of 
these ancient monuments to propound. He rejects 
the ‘‘sepulchral” theory and the ‘‘ victorious army” 
theory, and falls back upon the ‘‘ religious” theory 
as the only one that is tenable. He works out the 
notion that the circles were built and used originally 
for the worship of the sun and stars, an idea which 
the great majority of modern antiquaries look upon as 


a fond thing of foolish invention. For our own part, 
we have to acknowledge that Mr. Tregelles does not 
convince us, and we still much prefer the combined 
idea of sepulchral and trophy origin for the circles ; 
but in this paper the solar and astronomical theory is 
worked out with much ingenuity, and the compass 
bearings of all the Cornish circles are carefully set 
forth. It deserves to be studied by all interested in 
megalithic remains. Mr. Tregelles believes that the 
Cornish circles date from the Bronze Age, and ‘ may 
have been erected any time between 1000 and 
500 B.C.” 


4 
The Journal of the Ex- Lipris Society con- 
tinues to flourish month by month. The September 
number opens with an article by Dr. J. H. Dubbs 
on *‘ The Early German Book-plates of Virginia”; it 
is an article of exceptional interest.—The useful 
‘*book-plate identification ” descriptions and illustra- 
tions are continued.—Mr. W. G. Browne writes on 
**Certain Examples of Arms Engraved in England 
between 1642-1661,” in which the conventional signs 
for the tinctures are used. 


__ 


PROCEEDINGS. 


At the monthly meeting of the SocIETY oF ANTI- 
QUARIES OF NEWCASTLE, held on August 29, there 
were exhibited by the Roman Wall Excavation Com- 
mittee a number of bronze, iron, glass and bone 
objects recently discovered in the course of the ex- 
cavations at Great Chesters (4estca). Amongst them 
were the following bronze articles: (1) The handles 
and rims and portions of the perforated bottoms of 
two strainers found one within the other ; (2) an oval 
object, 2+ inches by 1} inches in diameter, with 
bosses at intervals, and the fragment of a perforated 
object, both probably horse-trappings ; (3) the bottom 
of a patella, 34 inches in diameter, ornamented as 
usual with concentric rings ; (4) the bottom (1# inches 
in diameter) and part of the sides of a small cup; 
(5) a penannular bracelet of twisted wire, 3 inches by 
34 inches across; (6) two circular brooches without 
pins, one 14 inches in diameter, with open centre, the 
other 14 inches in diameter, with perforated starlike 
pattern in centre, both appear to have been enamelled ; 
(7) five rings, each about 2 inches across.—Mr. Hodgkin 
stated that from the numerous small objects exhibited, 
members would see that excavations are going forward 
at Aestca (Great Chesters) under the care of the North- 
umberland Excavation Committee. A fine angle- 
turret has been discovered at the south-west corner. 
The so-called ‘‘ treasure chamber” in the centre of 
the camp, which possesses considerable resemblance 
to the arched chamber at Cz/urnum, has been 
examined, but with little result, as it appears to have 
been already rifled. A trench has now been run 
along the south wall of the camp in which, he 
learned from Mr. Charlton, fragments of two bronze 
vessels, like those found at Prestwick Carr, had just 
been discovered. Nine coins had been found, in- 
cluding one of Marcus Antonius (the triumvir) in good 
condition.—The committee will be glad to receive 
further subscriptions, and the visits of any of the 
members to the excavations will be welcomed, but 
they will no doubt be careful not to perplex the 
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excavators by suggesting other cperations than those 
ordered by the committee.—Mr. Blair, F.S.A., read 
the following important account of a new theory of the 
Vallum Romanum and Murus by Professor Mommsen, 
of Berlin: In the last number of the Westdeutsche 
Zeitschrift fiir Geschichte und Kunst (xiii., pp. 134- 
143) the great historian of Rome, Dr. Mommsen, 
has put forward a new theory of the va//um, which 
may perhaps interest some members of our society. 
Dr. Mommsen starts his argument by establishing the 
technical significance of the Latin word /émes; it 
denotes, he says, not a Euclidean line of length 
without breadth, but a road or path—or, at any rate, 
a strip of land—possessing measurable breadth and 
consequently two sides. He then argues that in the 
time of the Roman Empire the boundary lines of the 
Roman dominions were /émétes—that is, they were 
boundary strips, not merely boundary lines. His final 
step is to apply this result to three known boundaries, 
the F/ahlgraben in Germany and the two British 
walls. In Germany he finds the two sides of his 
boundary strip in the ‘gromatic ditch” on the out- 
side, and the Pfah/graten itself on the inside. In 
Scotland he thinks the ditch in front of Antonine’s 
Wall and the road which runs continuously behind it 
may represent the two sides. On our own Wall he 
takes the Wall with its ditch for the northern or outer 
edge of the bourdary, the va//um for the southern or 
inner edge, the two walls being in his opinion simul- 
taneous and connected. He thus accepts the view, 
which I have maintained, that the va//um is a purely 
civil work, but retains so much of Dr. Bruce’s theory 
as to hold that the Wall and val//um were erected to- 
gether. The sentences of Dr. Mommsen’s article 
which most concern us now may be Englished thus: 
In my opinion Wall and vad/um are contemporary 
and connected ; the Wall is the outer frontier, the 
vallum the inner frontier of the British Zzmes or 
boundary strip. This Zzmes is obviously wider than 
the /imifes of ordinary field-surveying ; it encloses in 
itself a military road, but the idea at the base of both 
institutions is the same. And there was practical 
reason enough in a wild province like Britain to mark 
off and close the southern side of the boundary strip, 
even though the work which closed it were not 
strictly military. It is very probable that the space 
between Wall and va//um was administered sep: rately 
from the rest of the province and placed under special 
military authority. It is possible, too, that no one 
might enter that space without the special leave of the 
commanding officers. The Zzmes of Britain can in 
some sense be called a fortress.” My own view of 
the matter, as some members of our society may 
know, is somewhat different. I believe the va//um 
to be a civil and not a military boundary ; and this I 
have always believed ever since I first became 
acquainted with the course of this strange earthwork. 
Its character and its position at many points—notably, 
between Procolitia and Magna— seem to me to make 
this conclusion indisputable. But I have been in- 
clined to offer, as a ‘‘working hypothesis,” a 
different explanation of this civil boundary to that 
offered by Dr. Mommsen. I have fancied that 
the vallum may be a frentier line of earlier date 
than the Wall, laid down without special regard 
to military considerations, like the /fahklgraben, 





and, like that work, defended and enforced by forts 
close behind it, these forts being possibly those of the 
forts on and near the Wall which lie behind the 
vallum, such as Chesterholm or Carvoran or Castle- 
steads or Carlisle. When this civil frontier with its 
forts was found too weak the Wall was built. This, 
however, can claim to be no more than a working 
hypothesis. I do not wish now to discuss the new 
theory cf Dr. Mommsen. Certain objections to it are 
obvious. It is plain, for instance, that the /smites 
which he proposes show a certain want, or at least 
absence, of uniformity ; in each case the features con- 
stituting the sides of the boundary strip are different. 
It is obvious also that the legal definition of Limes 
does not compel us to accept the particular sides 
selected by Dr. Mommsen. It would, for instance, 
be easy to argue that the two mounds of the vallum 
constituted the two sides of a frontier strip before 
even the Wall was built. But it will be better to 
await the results of further excavations. The results 
gained by digging up to the date of writing have, it 
must be confessed, been somewhat unsatisfactory and 
inconclusive. The sections lately made in Brunstock 
Park, three miles east of Carlisle, showed on the 
north side of the va//um a small ditch, which some- 
what resembled the ‘‘gromatic ditch,” apparently 
continuous for about three hundred yards; but the 
sections dug at Lanercost and Great Chesters have not 
as yet shown the same feature. The sections at Blea- 
tarn revealed a quarry, which one of the excavating 
party (Mr. Calverley) took as evidence that the Wall 
and vadlum were nearly of the same date, but more 
investigation is perhaps needed at this spot. Simi- 
larly, the sections dug last summer on Down Hill, 
near to Hunnum, showed a road crossing the vad/um ; 
but it seems uncertain if this road was the Roman 
military road or something much later in date. A 
good deal more search seems needed before the 
mysterious mounds will give up their secret. One 
gain, however, we have made. We are daily learn- 
ing what to seek, and the experience of this year may 
lead to definite results in 1895, or perhaps before the 
present season closes. It took two years of extensive 
excavation to find the ‘‘ gromatic ditch” in Germany ; 
it may well take us as long to explain our vallum. A 
further objection to atirtbuting Wall and vallum to 
one scheme may be found in the relation, or rather 
want of relation, between the val/um and the for- 
tresses fer lineam valli. There is, I believe, no 
known case where the earthwork approaches the 
south face of a fortress. At Carrawburgh (Pro- 
colitia) it begins to disappear about a quarter of a 
mile east of the fortress, and no trace is visible till 
some little distance westward. At Housesteads (Borco- 
vicium) its natural direction would take it some short 
distance below the south face of the camp—I think 
about 180 yards—but its traces are so faint that it can 
hardly be said to exist. At Great Chesters (Aesica) 
there is no doubt : it runs in the valley just over 300 
yards to the south. At Carvoran (Magna) we have a 
different arrangement: the va//um makes a slight 
bend or curve out of its general course to the west, 
and the fortress stands behind it at a distance of 200 
yards, in a position which somewhat resembles the 
Saalburg, while the Wall passes about 20 yards north 
of the vallum. At Birdoswald (Amboglana) the indi- 
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cations are obscure, but no val/um is visible on the 
east, while on the west the traces are very faint at the 
point where the line of its course takes it over the 
precipitous river-bank. The ground here has heen 
disturbed by landslips, otherwise, I fancy, we should 
find the same features as at Carrawburgh. At Castle- 
steads, as at Carvoran, the va//um is to the north of 
the fortress ; at Chesterholm (Vindolana) the vad/um 
and Wall lie so far north that the fortress is wholly 
out of sight and mind. These disappearances and 
variations, and particularly the occurrence of three 
fortresses south of the va//um, seem to me to suggest 
that the Wall and va//um do not belong to one date 
and plan. And, further, not only do some of the 
fortresses thus ignore the boundary strip ; there is a 
tendency for their adjuncts to do the same. We do 
not know much yet of the small settlements which 
undoubtedly clustered round some of the fortresses ; 
they yet await examination. But at Housesteads their 
traces seem to extend to the south of the val/um, and 
the Mithraic cave is certainly to the south ; while at 
Carrawburgh the well of Coventina is either actually 
in the way of the va//um or a little to the south of it. 
Mr. Blair also referred to the following translation by 
Mr. Deacon of an article from the Lzmdesblatt (No. 
10, June 26, 1894) on the German Limes: ‘‘The 
highly important discovery of the Roman Limes ditch 
in front of the Rhenish boundary Wall led me to 
begin early in March last with the diggings, in order 
to settle whether a similar boundary-mark be present 
on the Raetian Zzmes, which varies completely, as is 
well known, in its construction—here only massive 
stone wall, there chiefly Wall and vallum. I first 
directed my inspection to the Limes tract, at which I 
have worked for the last two years, from the Wiirtem- 
berger border to Grosslellenfeld, and especially to 
such forest and heath localities, where, at a slight 
depth, a substantially different soil to that on the 
surface might exist ; for there it was to be expected 
that the ditch could be clearly recognised. I began 
near Monchsroth, where gray-white ‘Keuper’ sand 
lies under the generally scanty cover of earth, while 
clayey, loamy, limey, or marly soil mostly lies at but 
slight depth below the ‘ Keuper’ sand. The diggings 
there, in the pasture-ground to the left of the road 
from Monchsroth to Wittenbach, were extensive, the 
first, and at the same time the most successful. For 
here five trial ditches were simultaneously cut at right 
angles to the Zzmes, each 4 metres distant from the 
other, and 14 metres long, and in each of them, at a 
depth of 130 to 140 centimetres, always two stakes 
(pales) were hit upon. At first, after uncovering the 
scanty turf and earth, particularly near the Lzmes 
wall, were found fallen sandstones and slight remains 
of mortar, derived from the Zzmes, sticking in the 
sandy earth; after removal of these it was seen that a 
strip of very sandy earth runs along the Zimes, and 
lies in a depression which is ditch-like and 140 to 150 
centimetres broad, cut into the sand-soil, narrowing 
downwards to I metre breadth, and filled up with 
earth as well as the remains of stone and mortar 
above-mentioned. Thus were given the first points 
of support for the former existence of a ditch, and in 
order to fix its breadth, depth, and construction in 
other respects, all five trial ditches in a tract of 
5 metres from the Zzmes wall were simultaneously 


more and more deepened; in doing this exact ob- 
servation was possible, that the earth-mass which lies 
directly under the stony filling-up of the ‘ditch’ de. 
scribed, was differently constituted, looser, and there- 
fore much more easily raised than the formed land 
close to it on both sides. Therefore, the deeper 
digging was carefully continued, and first, at a depth 
of 130 to 140 centimetres, at almost the same time in 
all five trial ditches, we came upon quite rotten, 
black, almost carbonized remains of wood. Now the 
question was to be settled whether these wood remains 
stuck vertically or horizontally in the soil, and it soon 
resulted that we had come upon the decayed heads of 
stakes (pales), of which every two in each of the five 
trial ditches were discovered and bared round about, 
As these ten stakes stood in a straight line at equal 
distance from the Limes, the existence of a con- 
tinuous paling (or row of stakes or pales) was to be 
accepted. To ensure this acceptance the five trial 
ditches were joined in such wise that away above the 
heads of the stakes a ditch was dug out of 3 metres 
breadth above, narrowing downwards to I metre, and 
of nearly 2 metres depth. In this an uninterrupted 
row of forty-three stakes came to light in a tract of 
21°5 metres. On being bared on all sides, the result 
was as follows: at a height of 15 to 40 centimetres 
they were still 15 to 25 centimetres thick ; they had 
a breadth (measured along the row) of 15 to 40 centi- 
metres, and stood, according to their decay, 15 to 40 
centimetres distant from one another. The stakes 
were exclusively of fir-wood, and were cut off flat 
beneath, thus not pointed. They were not driven in, 
but had clearly been placed upright near one another 
in a row; above they were decayed into points. At 
the heap-sides of both ends of the ditches the profile 
of the former Pfak/graben could be plainly made out. 
. . . From the measurements in the above is to be 
gathered that between the 30 to 40 centimetres thick 
sandy layer of earth, covered with slight turf, the 
Pfahigraben is cut into the sand with a breadth of 
110 centimetres (lower down 25 centimetres), the 
breadth is only 80 centimetres, with which the 130 
centimetres deep contractions of the ditch begins, 
which is 145 centimetres below the surface, therefore 
40 centimetres above the bottom, has a breadth of 
60 centimetres, afterwards further narrowed and 
rounded off... . The discovery is of the highest 
importance. The rows of pales is undoubtedly the 
same as that which the folk-lore from ancient times 
called the Pfakigraben, or, shortly, the Pfahl (Pate), 
and is in accordance with the well-known passage of 
Spartian (Hadr. 12), respecting the separation of 
barbarians in many countries, not by rivers, but by 
limites of great pales, deeply let in and bound to- 
gether, in the manner of a fence.” 


%~ 8 #5 


The Dorset NATURAL HISTORY AND ANTIQUARIAN 
FIELD CLUuB held its Jast summer meeting on Sep- 
tember 6 in the neighbourhood of Shillingstone, 
Ranston, and Iwerne Minster. A party of about one 
hundred persons met at shillingstone station at eleven 
o’clock, and drove to Fiddleford Mill, where a paper, 
communicated by Mr. Dashwood, was read by the 
President, the Rev. Canon Sir Talbot Baker. The 
members inspected and were somewhat puzzled by a 
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curious inscription on the mill bearing date 1566, and 
bidding the ‘‘myller” to be honest and true; they 
then looked at the old manor-house of the Whites, a 
family included in some of the Heralds’ Visitations of 
the county. The party then drove to Hod Hill, a 
fine camp to the south of Shillingstone station, con- 
sidered by some to be the Ibernium of the Romans, 
the little river Iwerne being at its foot. Here there 
is a Roman castrum within the boundaries of the 
much larger Celtic camp. Some Roman remains, 
found here some years ago, are now at the British 
Museum. After an enjoyable breeze on the summit 
of this hill, and some remarks from Sir Talbot Baker 
and Mr. Cunnington, a drive was taken to Ranston, 
where the President and Lady Baker most hospitably 
entertained the club to luncheon. Afterwards another 
hill-fort was climbed ; this time it was Hamildon Hill, 
also in the vicinity of Shillingstone, famous not only 
for its remarkable Celtic entrenchments, but also as 
having been a stronghold of the Club-men in the time 
of Oliver Cromwell. Amid the rumblings of a thunder- 
storm, which, however, did not burst over the heads 
of the antiquaries, Iwerne Minster was reached, where 
a most interesting paper on the church was read by 
the Vicar (Rev. J. Acton). The Norman arches were 
much admired, and also a lovely Early English window, 
pronounced by competent authorities to be ‘‘a gem.” 
The Vicar and Mrs. Acton most kindly entertained 
the members to tea, and then they dispersed for their 
various homes after spending a most enjoyable day. 
A word of thanks is certainly due to the Secretary 
(Mr. Nelson M. Richardson), who, as usual, spared 
no pains to make the meeting a success. 
%4 ®*s 29 

The members of the YORKSHIRE ARCH-EOLOGICAL 
SocliETY assembled on August 8 at Leyburn station 
for a North Riding excursion. Mr. Brown acted as 
cicerone. The party moved off in waggonettes to 
the ruins of Middleham. This was built probably 
about the twelfth century, and became the chief resi- 
dence of the King-maker, Earl of Warwick. From 
thence he went forth to defeat the Lancastrians at 
Blore Heath, and here Edward IV. was kept a 
prisoner, and a very easy sort of imprisonment it was, 
for he was allowed the privilege of hunting, and one 
day his horse carried him so far that he never came 
back again. All this and much more anyone may 
read for themselves in Bulwer’s Last of the Barons. 
Simple people go to Middleham Castle with the 
belief that Richard III. was a very unsavoury charac- 
ter, anything but to be desired. They come away 
finding him a most popular person, beloved of all his 
tenants ; -his badge (the boar) being still the most 
conspicuous in the town, whereas elsewhere it was 
defaced and pulled down, the murder of the Earl of 
Northumberland by Yorkshiremen being inspired by 
their love for the humpbacked Duke. The archi- 
tecture of Middleham was explained, and one felt 
that if Duke Richard daily filled the great dining- 
room with his neighbours, and used the buttery-hatch 
to distribute the broken victuals to the poor, there 
would be little to wonder at in his popularity if he 
had been the hangman himself.—From the castle a 
move was made to the church, once held by a body 
consisting of a dean and six canons, founded by the 
piety of the aforesaid Richard III. There was little 


in the church calling for remark beyond two small 
openings at the east end, which certain benighted 
people thought were leper windows. ‘* Not at all,” 
says the antiquary, never so delighted as when over- 
throwing a popular myth, ‘‘lepers were kept in the 
hospital, of which there was one at Middleham, and 
never came to church at all. The openings were for 
the ringing of the sanctus bell, to let people know 
when the host was elevated.”—Leaving Middleham 
the party drove off to the Premonstratensian house of 
Coverham. At the dissolution certain charges were 
made against the prior, but he cleared himself so 
successfully that the King granted him a handsome 
pension.—After Coverham, the route lay through the 
racing stables for which the neighbourhood is now 
famous, and which were much too modern for arche- 
ologists to take any interest in, and so no stop was 
made until the unrestored church of Wensley was 
reached. Here is a very fine brass of a former vicar, 
perhaps the best in existence, and the family pew of 
the Lords of Bolton. Here the party listened to a 
charming address on ‘‘ Memorial Crosses,” by Canon 
Greenwell, who begged all lovers of what was ancient 
to preserve them from fracture or desecration, and 
even going so far as to say that if those who had the 
care of them would not do so, even when their duty 
was pointed out to them, then they should be taken 
and placed where they would be cared for. 
25 

The BRADFORD HISTORICAL AND ANTIQUARIAN 
SociETy visited Malton on September 1. The party 
first proceeded to the priory church of Old Malton, 
where Mr. Channon read a short paper, illustrated 
with plans. The aisles, transepts, chancel, cloisters, 
and monastic buildings have disappeared, and the 
nave and south-western tower are all that are left. 
But of this Sir Gilbert Scott remarks, ‘‘ A magnificent 
remain of one of the noblest periods of medizval art.” 
It has recently been put in thorough repair after a 
most commendable fashion by Mr. Temple Moore. 
Mr. Channon said that Eustace Fitzjohn, about 1150, 
founded the Gilbertine Priory at Old Malton. The 
Gilbertine was the only purely English Order, and 
Old Malton Priory is unique in being the only re- 
maining church of this Order. St. Gilbert was a 
priest of Sempringham, his father being Sir Joceline, 
a Norman knight, who married a Saxon lady. St. 
Gilbert died at the age of 106, and appointed Roger 
as his successor and prior. At the British Museum 
there is a chartulatory of Old Malton Priory num- 
bered Claud DXI. among the Cotton MSS. It con- 
sists of 297 folios of vellum closely written, with 
rubricated initials, and for the most part very legible 
and in good condition. It was begun to be written 
in the year 1244. Connected with the priory were 
three hospitals, one founded by Eustace Fitzjohn, the 
builder of the priory, stood at Broughton, about one 
mile from Malton. Not a vestige of it remains, but 
on the site called Spital Hill grow wild the hellebore 
and the soapwort, probably the descendants of the 
medicinal garden-flowers of the monks. Another 
was founded by Roger de Flamville in the reign of 
Henry II., and was dedicated to St. Nicholas. It 
stood in the vicinity of the river, probably on the 
Norton side. The memory of a third hospital is pre- 
served in the name of Spital Street. The crypt 
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remains, and now forms the cellar of the Cross Keys 
Inn, but neither the founder’s name nor the dedica- 
tion has been recorded.—Malton Lodge, a fine 
Jacobean building with oak panelling and most 
interesting carving illustrating the history of Jonah, 
which is now the residence of the Hon. G. N. 
Dawnay, was next visited. sir Ralph Eure built a 
noble mansion here at the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, but his two cousins (heiresses) disagreeing 
respecting the property, the mansion was_ pulled 
down and the materials divided between them by 
Henry Marwood, Esq., then high sheriff for the 
county of York, 1674. The lodge in front of the 
house was left standing and three gateways, the 
centre arch of one bearing the family arms. The 
churches of St. Leonard’s and St. Michael’s were 
afterwards inspected ; they were formerly chapelries 
under Old Malton. They were erected in the Norman 
styles, but subsequently restored in later styles. 
25 

The SHROPSHIRE ARCH ZOLOGICAL SOCIETY, joined 
by several members of the Royal Archzeological Insti- 
tute, held their annual excursion on August 1. The 
party went by train to Knighton Station, where car- 
riages met them, and they drove for some distance 
along the valley that there separates England and 
Wales. A halt was made at Selby Hall to walk up to 
a finely-preserved portion of Offa’s Dyke, which there 
runs along the crest of the hills. The Rev. T. Auden, 
chairman of the society, gave a short address on the 
dyke, agreeing with Professor McKenny Hughes in 
the opinion that the line of earthworks is considerably 
earlier than Offa’s time. From Selby the drive was 
continued to Clun, where the party were met by the 
Vicar, the Rev. Prebendary Warner, who acted as 
guide to the castle, hospital, and church. Very little 
of architectural interest remains of the border strong- 
hold of the Earls of Arundel, which was placed 
among earthworks of an earlier period. The hospital 
of Holy Trinity was founded in 1614 by Henry 
Howard, Earl of Northampton, for twelve poor men 
and a warden in holy orders, who reads prayers twice 
in the hospital chapel on week days, and goes with 
them on Sundays to the parish church. The Norfolk 
Hospital at Greenwich is of the same foundation. 
The church, dedicated to St. George, is a Norman 
building, restored in 1877 by Mr. Street from a state 
of almost ruin. It contains a curious canopy on the 
roof of the east end, and a seventeenth-century brass 
inscription to the memory of one of the Howard 
family. The lych-gate is a good example of seven- 
teenth-century timber-work. In the vicarage garden 
Mr. Warner showed the party the two old silver 
maces of the borough, borrowed for the occasion from 
the private hands in which they now are. They are 
small maces of simple design of an early pattern. 
The royal arms are those of England and France, 
putting them back to at least the time of Elizabeth, 
and they are possibly older. It is to be hoped that 


means may be found of redeeming these maces from 
their present position of private property, which may 
easily become lost to the old borough. The road 
from Clun to Bucknell station, like that from 
Knighton to Clun, passes through what was once 
debatable ground sprinkled with earthworks, and 
full-of traditions of sanguinary battles, 
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of Clun was an independent jurisdiction till the time 
of Henry VIII., and is still different in many ways 
from the neighbouring parts of Salop. On Pen-y- 
Wern Hill, above Clun, traces of a considerable 
neolithic settlement have been discovered by Mr. Luff, 
and several stone implements have been found on the 
Black Hill. At Chapel Lawn the road passes under 
the shadow of Caer Caradoc—or Gaer Ditches as it is 
sometimes called, to distinguish from the other hills 
bearing the name of Caractacus—a fine encampment. 
This the party were to have climbed, but, time not 
permitting, Mr. Luff read at Bucknell the short paper 
that was to have been read on the summit. He held 
that Caractacus retreated by degrees into the fastnesses 
towards Clun Forest, and probably, on the loss of this 
camp, which was the key to these valleys, made his 
way into the territory of another tribe, and there made 
his final stand. Tacitus’ description of his last camp, 
near a stream difficult to ford, agrees well with the 
situation of the Breidden Hill, near Welshpool, which 
retains to this day a great rampart of stones, not of 
earth, as on the other hills. Near Bucknell is a less 
lofty camp, Coxwall Knoll, also traditionally con- 
nected with Caractacus, but of less importance from 
its position than the Gaer Ditches. 
3 % 2 

The annual meeting of the WILTS ARCHA:OLOGICAL 
AND NATURAL HIStory SOCIETY was held at Marl- 
borough on July 19, 20, and 21. Sir H. B. Meux, 
Bart., was the president of the meeting, but was un- 
avoidably prevented from attending, and in his absence 
the chair was taken by Mr. W. S. Bambridge, Mayor 
of Marlborough.—The proceedings began at three 
o’clock on the 19th, when the general meeting was 
held in the Town Hall, and the members of the 
society were received by the Mayor and Corporation. 
The annual report was read recording the continued 
prosperity of the society, the many additions made 
to the library of the society’s museum at Devizes 
during the year (which the committee hope to make 
a real library of reference for a// Wiltshire matters), 
and the work now being done towards printing 
catalogues both of the library and of the Stour 
collection of antiquities: —-The business concluded, 
the members proceeded to St. Peter’s church and 
then to the college, where they inspected the old 
buildings of Lord Hertford’s house, afterwards an inn, 
as the ‘‘bar” still existing shows, and now forming 
the central portion of the college quadrangle. Three 
special features of interest which the college possesses 
are the magnificent new chapel (by Messrs. Bodley 
and Garner), one of the finest buildings of its kind in 
England ; the great mound, which was probably the 
Saxon “‘burh,” but is now put to the utilitarian pur- 
pose of a water-tower; and the excellent museum. 
For Marlborough boasts with justice that she was the 
first public school in England in which a Natural 
History Society was founded and a museum formed 
to stimulate and keep alive the interest of its mem- 
bers. She has been fortunate, too, in finding a suc- 
cession of able naturalists among her masters, from 
Mr. Preston to the present time.—Tea in the masters’ 
garden and the annual dinner at seven o’clock at the 
Aileybury Arms Hotel filled up the time until the 
hour of the evening meeting at the Town Hall, when 
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pers were read by Mr. E. Doran Webb, F.S.A., 
on ** The History of the Hundred of Ramsbury,” and 
by Mr. T. W. Brooke on “ Early Man in Marl- 
borough.” Round the Town Hall were arranged in 
cases the most notable specimens from Mr. Brooke’s 
collection of local antiquities ; a large and valuable 
series of Roman coins from Cunetio ; and an admir- 
able collection of flints, partly from Salisbury, but 
chiefly from the immediate neighbourhood of Marl- 
borough. These formed only a small portion of Mr. 
Brooke’s treasures, but they were sufficient to show 
what may be done towards forming a collection in a 
very few years by perseverance and skill. Mr. Brooke 
has systematically educated the roadmen, flint diggers, 
and labourers of the neighbourhood to know a flint 
implement when they see one, and he has reaped a 
rich reward for the trouble he has taken. 

On Friday, July 20, a large party left the Town Hall 
at 9.15 on a long day’s excursions. The first stop- 
page was at Mildenhall! church, the most remarkable 
feature of which is the complete set of oak fittings put 
in in the early years of the century. The work and 
material are so good that it may be hoped that they 
will be tenderly dealt with in any alterations. Axford 
chapel, now a farmhouse, was next visited, and then 
a short drive further brought the party to Ramsbury 
church, lately restored at great cost. This is a stately 
building, though without any very remarkable archi- 
tectural features, the chief points of interest being the 
collection of pre-Norman sculptured stones discovered 
built into the walls or buried during the recent re- 
building of the south side of the chancel-arch and the 
east wall of the south aisle; these stones have now 
been placed in the church. They consist of three 
portions of the shaft of a high cross and three grave- 
slabs, the cross-shaft having dragonesque work and 
knotwork in its panels, and the grave-slabs knotwork 
and vine-like ornamentation. These stones are the 
most important series of pre-Norman sculptures yet 
discovered in Wiltshire. They have been well illus- 
trated in the Wiltshire Archeological Magazine. Mr. 
Doran Webb mentioned that some more fragments of 
the cross are unfortunately still embedded in the 
foundations of the thirteenth-century chancel-arch.— 
Chilton Foliat church was seen next, the most notable 
thing about it being the charming little Jacobean 
chancel-screen ; and then came lunch, after which a 
move was made for Littlecote house, which was 
really the chief attraction to many people of this 
year’s meeting, for, as it is not generally shown, few 
have had the opportunity of seeing it. The house is 
a picturesque, long, low, brick building, containing a 
very fine hall filled with things worth seeing, a long 
gallery, a curious chapel arranged for the Presbyterian 
form of worship, and, amongst many other interesting 
rooms, the bedroom of the ‘‘ Wild Darrell” legend. 
Mr. Doran Webb, however, scoffed at the legend 
altogether, and declared it was all due to the machina- 
tions of the first Earlof Pembroke. The thumbstocks, 
the armour and buff coats worn in the Civil War, the 
fine old oak ‘‘ shuffleboard” which runs the length of 
the hall, the Gainsboroughs and Romneys in the 
dining-room, and many other things were all duly 
admired before the party left the house and started 
again on their way to Aldbourne. Here a small 
collection of local antiquities had been got together 
by Mr. Chandler—coins, flints, and other British and 


Roman relics—which was inspected with much in- 
terest, and the fine church, with its tombs, brasses, 
and many other points of architectural interest, was 
then visited. From this point a small party made 
their way over the Downs to the inaccessible but 
interesting old house at Upper Upham, built by 
Richard Goddard in 1599; whilst the main body 
made their way back to Marlborough, taking the 
church of Ogbourne St. Andrew on their way, Mr. 
Ponting acting as guide.—At the evening meeting 
Mr. F. T. Bennett, F.G.S., discoursed on the geology 
of the neighbourhood as illustrated by the sections on 
the Swindon and Marlborough Railway, and its effect 
on the water-supply ; and the Rev. E. H. Goddard 
shortly described the work of excavation which has 
lately been undertaken by Sir H. B. Meux, Bart., at 
Avebury. 

Saturday, July 28, was also devoted to an excur- 
sion, though the numbers going in it were not so 
great as on the previous day. After a lovely drive 
along the London Road through the forest, the party 
stopped to see the curious little desecrated chapel of 
Knowle of late thirteenth-century date, now used as 
a hen-house ; and then went on to Froxfield, where 
the church was inspected, and also the hospital 
founded by Sarah, Duchess of Somerset, in 1694 for 
twenty clergy widows and thirty lay widows. Alas! 
the fall of rents has made it necessary to keep half of 
the little houses in the quadrangle unoccupied of late. 
—Little Bedwyn church, with remarkable Norman 
capitals in its arcade, was the next point on the pro- 
gramme, and from thence the hill was climbed, the 
summit of which is guarded by the double earthworks 
of Chisbury Camp. Within this camp, or rather 
apparently on the actual line of the vallum, stands a 
beautiful desecrated chapel, now used as a barn, the 
late thirteenth-century details of which are singularly 
charming ; on the whole its architectural features 
have not been much injured.—From this point the 
carriages followed the road (which in its course down 
the hill seems to represent the ditch of the Wansdyke), 
on their way to Great Bedwyn, where lunch was pre- 
pared in the schoolroom. Afterwards the church was 
examined, with its fine transitory Norman arcades 
much scraped and renewed, and its interesting tombs 
and heraldry ; and then the party started for Wulf- 
hall, where the scanty remnants of the old barn, in 
which tradition asserts that the wedding festivities of 
Henry VIII. and Jane Seymour were celebrated, and 
the picturesque red-brick group, known as ‘‘the 
laundry,” were visited, and the day’s doings wound up 
with tea at the modern house, most kindly provided 
by Lord and Lady Frederick Bruce. The weather 
during the two days was for 1894 quite phenomenally 
good, and the meeting was voted by all who took 
part in it a real success. 


Se Se Se 


The CARADOC AND SEVERN VALLEY FIELD CLUB 
on August 16 made an excursion to Welshpool and 
Powis Castle, the seat of the Earl of Powis. The 
castle was originally founded in 1109 by Cadwan ap 
Bleddyr, but has been subsequently much altered and 
modernized, though parts of the walls are said to be 
of thirteenth-century work. It came to Sir Edward 
Herbert about 1586, and is still held by his descen- 
dants. 
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Reviews and Motices 
of s2ew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers. ] 


AN ARCHITECTURAL ACCOUNT OF THE CHURCHES 
OF SHROPSHIRE. By D. H. S, Cranage, M.A. 
Hobson and Co., Wellington, Shropshire. First 
part. Demy 4to., pp. 60. Twelve plates, four 
ground-plans, and six text illustrations. Price 5s. 

The opening part of the architectural history of the 
churches of Shropshire is thoroughly good. The 
permanent plates, reproduced directly from photo- 
graphs, have been specially taken for the work by 

Martin J. Harding, ex-president of the Shropshire 

Camera Club. The ground-plans of the most im- 

portant churches (those of this part are Claverley, 

Shiffnal, Tong, and Worfield) have been carefully 

drawn by Mr. W. Arthur Webb, A.R.I.B.A., and 

hatched according to period or date. Mr. Cranage’s 
letter-press is accurately and clearly put together, and 

shows that he has a singularly observant eye and a 

good knowledge both of church architecture and the 

general details of archeology. The typography of 
the book is also all that can be desired. The price of 
each part will be §s., or £2 10s. for the whole work, 
tosubscribers. There will be ten parts, paged to be 

bound up in two volumes. After so promising a 

beginning, Mr. Cranage’s undertaking certainly ought 

to prove a decided success, and it will only be a 

perverse lack of appreciation of true merit that can 

make it anything else. Readers of the Antiguary 
will know that it is very rarely that such praise as 
this is given, and lest it should be thought that it is 
somewhat too strong and indiscriminating, it may be 
as well to show that Mr. Cranage, like the rest of us, 
is human, and therefore liable to err. Take, for 
instance Tong Church. The ‘‘ medieval em- 
broidery,” attributed to the neighbouring convent of 

White Ladies, cannot be earlier than the time of 

Charles I. The exceptionally beautiful silver-gilt 

covered cup of sixteenth-century work, in the vestry, 

is not a “‘ciborium,” but a Nuremburg secular cup ; 
and if it was a “ ciborium,” it would not have been used 
to contain ‘‘ the reserved Sacrament.” Mr. Cranage 
confuses between ciborium and monstrance. The 
explanation of the six consecration crosses in the 
‘*Golden Chapel” is not correct. They arose, appa- 
rently, from an old altar-stone being used when this 
beautiful chapel was built in 1510. Upon the 
western edge of this stone rested a tablet or reredos, 
now gone, which covered up two of the original 
crosses. Therefore, on its reconsecration two other 
crosses were cut in their place. Two or three other 
errors in the account of this church might possibly be 
noticed, such as the credence given in a single line to 
the fable of Dorothy Vernon’s elopement, but they are 
of a trivial character, and in no way mar the archi- 
tectural tale. The first part includes the fifteen 
churches of the Hundred of Brimtree, which are those 
of Albrighton, Bonnigale, Bridgnorth, St. Leonard, 
Bridgnorth St. Mary Magdalen, Claverley, Donington, 





Kimberton, Oakengates, Priors Lee, Ryton, Shiffnal, 
Stockton, Sutton Maddok, and Worfeld. We are 
particularly pleased with the account of Worfield 
church. It is our intention to revert to this work 
when other parts reach us. 

+ f  &% 

A History OF THE PARISH OF TETTENHALL, IN 
THE COUNTY OF STAFFORD. By James P, 
Jones. London: Stmpkin, Marshall and Co, 
Wolverhampton : John Steen and Co. Demy 4to., 

. 327. 

The Bao increase of local historical works is a 
satisfactory feature of the age. They are not only 
more numerous, but a higher standard in quality of 
style, literary, pictorially and typographically, are 
attempted and in most instances attained. It is 
now being recognised, to use the words of Toulmin 
Smith, that ‘* Every man’s concern with the place 
where he lives has something more in it than the mere 
amount of rates and taxes that he has to pay.” 

Mr. James P. Jones’s volume is entitled to a lead- 
ing place amongst the best books devoted to Stafford- 
shire history. It is true only a small portion of the 
county receives consideration, but the place under 
notice has justice done to it. The book is well planned 
and carefully produced. 

We gather from Mr. Jones’s preface that ‘* beyond 
the brief notices of the village in the Rev. Stebbing 
Shaw’s incomplete work on Staffordshire, published 
nearly a hundred years ago, and the few notes printed 
in William Pitt’s History of Staffordshire, no separate 
history of the parish exists.” It will be seen that the 
author covers new ground, and, of course, the labour 
of his pioneer work is by no means light ; but he has 
been ably and cheerfully assisted by several gentle- 
men interested in local history, the chief being 
Major-General the Hon. George Wrottesley, to whom 
the volume is in graceful terms dedicated. He 
furnishes a capital chapter on the manor and family of 
Wrottesley. ; 

Mr. Jones opens his work with a general descrip- 
tion of the village. ‘‘ Tettenhall,” he says, ‘is a 
large parish on the northern division of the Hundred 
of Seis-dow, in the county of Stafford. Its area is 
about 8,200 acres. In its greatest length the village 
measures 7} miles, and its greatest breadth is nearly 
44 miles. It lies nearly in the middle of England, 
and is crossed by the old Royal Mail Road from 
London to Holyhead. It is distant from London 
126 miles, 14 miles from Birmingham, and 2 miles 
from Wolverhampton. The population at the last 
census in 1891 was 5,982. Its rateable value was 
£34,372 5s. od.” The author goes on to say that 
few English villages possess a more picturesque 
locality than Tettenhall, which is prettily situated 
on the slope of an abrupt hill, rising above the valley 
of the Smeston. The cliff, which terminates on a 
large plateau at Tettenhall Wood, forms a natural 
barrier between town and country. 

In the chapter concerning the early history of the 
place, Mr. Jones says: “ The first appearance of most 
English villages in history occurs in the Domesday 
Book compiled in 1055-6, but Tettenhall can boast of 
a greater antiquity than this, for its earliest appear- 
ance in history is recorded 150 years before the date 
of the survey. Forming a part of that great Saxon 
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kingdom of Mercia which comprised the whole of 
Middle England, it early came under royal protec- 
tion, and from its contiguity to the royal forests of 
Brewood, Cannock and Kinfare, must have been the 
arena of many a stirring episode.” Mr. Jones traces 
with a painstaking pen the history of the village from 
the far-away time to the present day. Matters re- 
lating to manorial history receive much attention, 
and this is one of the strongest features in the work. 
Some of the passages in the customary of the manor 
are very curious. A copy dated 1604 is reproduced, 
and is doubtless a transcript of a much earlier docu- 
ment. There are regulations regarding marriage, 
morals, brewing of beer, etc. The church is noticed 
at considerable length, and is deeply interesting. 
Details of stately homes, past and present, afford an 
opportunity for saying much that is pleasant to the 
owners of the mansions described. There are many 
good illustrations, and the work as a whole merits 


praise. 
WILLIAM ANDREWS, F.R.H.S. 


& 

LONDON AND THE Kincpom. By Reginald R. 
Sharpe, D.C.L. Longmans, Green and Co. 
Vol. I. 8vo., pp. xvi, 566. Price tos. 6d. 

Dr. Sharpe has produced the first of three volumes 
which are intended to form a history of London and 
the kingdom as illustrated by the archives of the 
Guildhall, in the custody of the Corporation of the 
city of London. Dr. Sharpe occupies the im- 
portant position of Records Clerk to the city of 
London, an office which he most worthily fills. It 
had been our intention to notice this volume at 
length this month, but exigencies of space prevent us 
fulfilling our intention at present. A longer review 
will be given when we receive the next volume. 
Meanwhile we can only give a word or two of hearty 
general praise for the work, so far as it has proceeded, 
namely, to the end of the reign of Elizabeth. 

The following extract from the preface will give 
our readers a good idea of what tu expect in these 
pages: ‘The work does not affect to be a critical 
history so much as a chronique pour servi, to which 
the historical student may have recourse in order to 
learn what was the attitude taken up by the citizens 
of London at important crises in the nation’s history. 
He will there see how, in the contest between 
Stephen and the Empress Matilda, the city of 
London held, as it were, the balance; how it helped 
to overthrow the tyranny of Longchamp, and to 
wrest from the reluctant John the Great Charter of 
our liberties ; how it was with men and money sup- 
plied by the city that Edward III. and Henry V. were 
enabled to conquer France ; and how in after years the 
London trained bands raised the siege of Gloucester 
and turned the tide of the Civil War in favour of the 
Parliament. He will not fail to note the significant 
fact that before Monk put into execution his plan for 
restoring Charles II. to the Crown, the taciturn 
general—little given to opening his mind to anyone 
—deemed it advisable to take up his abode in the 
city in order to first test the feelings of the inhabi- 
tants as to whether the Restoration would be accept- 
able to them or not. He will see that the citizens of 
London have at times been bold of speech even in 
the presence of their Sovereign, when the cause of 


justice and the liberty of the subject were at stake, 
and that they did not hesitate to suffer for their 
opinions ; that at many of the most critical periods 
of our history the influence of London and its Lord 
Mayors has turned the scale in favour of those 
liberties of which we are so justly proud ; and that, 
had the entreaties of the city been listened to by the 
King and his Ministers, the Ameriean colonies would 
never have been lost to England.” 


BoscoBEL ; or, The History of the most Miraculous 
Preservation of King Charles II. after the 
Battle of Worcester, September 3, 1651. By 
Thomas Blount. To which is added the King’s 
own account of his adventures, dictated to Mr. 
Samuel Pepys. Edited, with an introduction 
and bibliography, by Charles G. Thomas. 
Tylston and Edwards. Price §s. net. 

The romantic escape of Charles II. after the battle 
of Worcester will be for ever green in the memory of 
students of English history, and the elegant volume 
now before us gives the salient points of the king’s 
extraordinary series of adventures in concise and 
trustworthy style. Some twenty pages of intro- 
duction are devoted to an excellent summary of the 
principal events of Charles’s escape, and of the litera- 
ture which has grown up around it. Of the latter 
not a little was distinctly fabulous, among the 
offenders being Sir Richard Baker in his Chronicle, 
and the authors of the Roundhead broadsheet en- 
titled 4 Mad Designe. The editor aptly remarks that 
‘*the King’s own account, dictated to Mr. Samuel 
Pepys, and to be found among the Pepys MSS., is a 
singularly unaffected narrative, and bears strong in- 
ternal evidence of the genuineness of Boscobel.” 

Perhaps the most remarkable feature in Thomas 
Blount’s record and the king’s own account is the 
wonderful devotion to the House of Stuart shown by 
persons of every rank in life, from Colonel Carlis, the 
Earl of Derby, Lord Talbot, and Colonel Wyndham, 
down to the six sturdy Penderels, These pages bring 
out strongly the fact that, at least in those districts 
where any instinct of feudalism survived, the sympathy 
of many of the people lay not with the Parliament, 
but with the untrustworthy monarchy. The paper, 
type, and binding are worthy of the text. 

Wed c 
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BOOK-BINDINGS AND RUBBINGS OF BINDINGS IN 
THE NATIONAL ARt LIBRARY, SOUTH KEn- 
SINGTON. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 8vo., pp. 
329. Price Is. 6d. 

This catalogue of 1,240 entries is sure to be much 
appreciated by bibliographers, and we are glad to be 
able to help to make it known. The compilation has 
been most carefully done, and reflects much credit on 
the officials of the National Art Library, which is in 
various ways now coming to the fore. The catalogue 
of bindings is divided into nine nationalities : English, 
Scotch, Irish, Netherlandish (szc), French, German, 
Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and Turkish. Each list 
is arranged chronologically, and each item fully 
described. The earliest of the English ones is a 
brown calf binding, c#vca 1510, of Nicola de Lyra’s 
Quarta Pars Postillarum, printed at Nuremberg in 
1497. Two examples are given of Garret Godfrey’s 
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work at Cambridge, 1516-1539. This part of the 
catalogue only occupies seventy-four pages. By far 
the most interesting part of the volume for archzolo- 
gists is the remainder, that gives full details of all the 
rubbings of bindings from the best public and private 
libraries which have been collected together at South 
Kensington. These include English, Netherlandish, 
French, German, Italian, Spanish, Danish, Polish, 
Hungarian, Croatian, and Servian. The English 
begins with a rubbing from the binding of a MS. of 
the Gospel of St. John found at the head of St. 
Cuthbert’s body in 1105. This is followed by a large 
number of examples of twelfth-century date ; the book- 
covers of the Durham School of this century, en- 
gravings of many of which are given, are stamped 
with remarkably effective geometric patterns. The 
woodcuts throughout the catalogue add much to its 
value. Why do the South Kensington folk persist, 
when printing in English, to give “S. ” as the abbrevia- 
tion of Saint? ‘*S. John” or “S. Cuthbert” is an 
absurdity, though still dear to the less educated High 
Church curates. Surely ‘‘S.” is short for Sanctus, 
and ought to be followed by the Latinized name. If 
John and Cuthbert are printed, the proper abbrevia- 
tion for Saint is ‘‘ St.” 


% 

FLAMBOROUGH VILLAGE AND HEADLAND. By 
various writers. Edited by Rev. Rebert Fisher. 
William Andrews and Co., Hull. Pp. xii, 
180. Illustrated. Price 3s. 6d. 

This is a most effectively got up and well-printed 
little volume, full of carefully compiled information 
about Flamborough. The wish is expressed in the 
preface that the book will prove interesting to resi- 
dents, and will help many visitors to spend a pleasant 
holiday at Flamborough. We hope and expect that 
this twofold wish will be gratified, for it is written 
in a pleasant style, and conveys not a little special 
knowledge from the pens of capable writers. 
Criticism is almost disarmed when we find it stated 
that the object of publishing the book is the desire to 
make “a substantial addition to the fund for rebuild- 
ing the tower of Flamborough Church.” As there is 
a substantial bell-gable in thorough repair at the west 
end of the church, we could rather wish that money 
was being raised to put back the exceptionally fine 
canopied rood-loft, which was taken down from its 
rightful position at the last dreadful ‘‘ restoration” of 
1869, and is now pinned up, after a ridiculous fashion, 
against the west wall. The description of the church 
is somewhat shallow, and we observe no trace of any 
original research as to the history of church, castle, or 
manor. A great deal] might fairly readily be gleaned 
about them all, which does not find any place in 
these pages. The old lighthouse is contemptuously 
dismissed in a line or two; there ought to have been 
a plate of it. Nevertheless, there are but few 
blunders in the archeological part of the work, 
however meagre, and Rev. E. M. Cole’s account 
of the Great Dike is admirable. The natural history 
sections of the book are certainly the best. The 
editor has been fortunate in securing Mr. Boynton, to 
write on the birds of Flamborough Head, Mr. Cole 
on the geology, and Mr. Hey on the conchology ; 
whilst other able men are associated with the editor 
in doing full justice to the botany of the district. 





The dialect of Flamborough is excellently treated of 
by Rev. M. C. F. Morris, the genial writer on 
*€ Yorkshire Folk-Talk.” 
y | 

THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE LIBRARY: Eccue- 

SIOLOGY. Edited by F. A. Milne, M.A. £JHiot 

Stock. Demy 8vo., pp. x, 327. Price 7s. 6d. 
_ This is the thirteenth volume of the highly-interest- 
ing series of republications from the Gentleman's 
Magazine of 1731 to 1868, under the general editing 
of Mr. Gomme. This volume does credit to Mr. 
Milne, who has culled all that is of any importance 
that relates to ecclesiology, divided into the three 
heads of Early Church Building, Church Interiors, 
and Church History. In the first of these divisions 
is comprised the interesting discussion between Messrs, 
Parker, Jenkins, Dimock, and Atkinson as to whether 
churches erected in the tenth century were generally 
built of wood or stone. In the second division is a 
valuable account of the series of wall-paintings at 
Chalgrove Church, Oxfordshire, illustrative of the 
life of the Blessed Virgin. Mr. Milne, in his preface, 
however, shows that he is quite ignorant of some of 
the ordinary uses of churches, and seems astounded 
to learn that the reservation of the Blessed Sacrament 
was practised in the Church of Scotland in 1863. The 
Prayer-book and rites of the Church of Scotland can 
be bought for a few pence. 

¢ 
3 

HIsTORY OF TONG AND BoscoBEL. By George 

Griffiths. Stmpkin, Alarshall and Co. Second 

edition, with additions. 8vo., pp. xii., 236. 

Illustrated. 

A great deal is gathered together in these pages 
about the remarkable and noteworthy church of Tong 
and its fine series of effigies, together with notes on 
Boscobel and other adjacent places. The arrange- 
ment, however, is poor, and much of the genealogy 
and heraldry faulty ; it is not a book that will give 
any real satisfaction to the antiquary, whilst the paper, 
printing, and illustrations are second-rate. We confess, 
too, to having a prejudice against a book with which 
are bound up a number of advertisements, from wine 
and spirit merchants to Primrose League habitations. 
The book is too big and ambitious for a guide or 
handbook, and yet not good enough for a true 
history. 


BRITISH FAMILY NAMES: THEIR ORIGIN AND 
MEANING. By Henry Barber, M.D. LZiliot 
Stock. 8vo., pp. x, 236. 

It requires considerable courage nowadays to 
undertake any serious work on etymology. The 
comparative study of languages is becoming more and 
more of an exact science, and whatever views may 
be propounded, there will always be found a small 
army of critics, with ideas of their own, who are 
ready to fall fiercely on fresh theories. Dr. Barber, 
however, is not lacking in daring, and we are heartily 
glad that he has been brave enough to give us yet 
another volume on English family names; for although 
we do not consider him by any means thoroughly 
equipped for the task, and believe him to be wrong 
in several of his assumptions and deductions, never- 
theless he has put together an interesting and original 
volume, which in fully seven cases out of ten may be 
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relied ‘upon as giving the true derivation. The book 
is by no means the work of a thorough scholar, but 
it represents a great amount of patient plodding, and 
an earnest endeavour after accuracy. ‘lhe scheme of 
the book is as follows: British Surnames—Nick- 
names, Clan or Tribal Names, Place-Names, Official 
Names, Trade Names, Christian Names, Foreign 
Names, Foundling Names; Old Norse Personal 
Names, Frisian Personal and Family Names, Names 
of Persons entered in Domesday Bookas holding Lands 
temp. King Edward Confessor, Names of Tenants in 
Chief in Domesday Book, and Names of Under- 
tenants of Lands at Time of the Domesday Survey ; 
and Norman Names. These short essays and brief 
lists of names occupy seventy-eight pages. The 
remainder of the volume is taken up with a long 
alphabetical list of British surnames, the origin of 
each being briefly given. 

The particular fancies of which Dr. Barber is 
enamoured are that a far larger proportion of family 
names are derived from place-names than is usually 
supposed to be the case, and that surnames, such as 
Barber, Carter, or Taylor, which seem to be derived 
from trades, very seldom have such an origin. For 
the most part Dr. Barber is right in his first surmise, 
but if he had a larger knowledge of monastic and 
other early lists of village names, he would know 
that the surnames of each locality in the twelfth and 
thirteenth century, as a rule, followed the occupation 
of the man or his father, according as he was the 
village tailor, smith, weaver, butcher, or miller. 

Dr. Barber’s appendix of names that he cannot 
master includes several of obvious signification, about 
which it is idle to hunt for any far-fetched meanings ; 
such are: Blackbeard, Clothier, Cruickshank, Drink- 
water, Girdlestone, Horsfall, Joyner, Littlechild, 
Shoesmith, Tupp, and Wellbeloved. 

% 
THE Book oF Pusiic Arms. By Arthur Charles 
Fox-Davies and M. G. B, Crookes. 7. C. and 
£. C. Jack, Edinburgh. 4to., pp. xii, 57; 
plates 120. 

This volume claims to be a ‘‘cyclopzdia of the 
armorial bearings, heraldic devices, and seals, as 
authorised and as used, of the counties, cities, towns, 
and universities of the United Kingdom, derived from 
the official records.” It fairly well fulfils the claim 
made in the sub-title. There can be no doubt that 
the book will be of much service to engravers and to 
others who for less practical reasons desire informa- 
tion, But, all the same, the book disappoints us not 
alittle. The plates (by Mr. Crookes) are singularly 
graceless, and we should be extremely sorry to see 
them at all accurately copied as designs. The strain 
of personal fierceness and constant would-be sarcasm 
that runs through nearly every page of the letterpress 
is in particularly bad taste, and at last becomes posi- 
tively irritating. It is also exceedingly bad form for 
an author to drag in his own strong predilections in 
matters that are altogether disconnected with the 
work in hand. The London County Council is abso- 
lutely nothing to us as antiquaries one way or the 
other, but surely its most vigorous opponents do not 
want hot municipal politics in an heraldic work. 
Both in the introduction and in the descriptive part of 
his work Mr. Fox-Davies falls foul of the L. C. C. 


We give (with apologies for taking up so much space, 
but it is well that intending purchasers of this book 
should know what to expect) the last of these two 
comments 77 extenso: ‘* The London County Council 
has no armorial bearings of its own, and more is the 
pity, as the Council’s heraldic opportunities are em- 
ployed to make incidental use of a small selection of 
insignia which are certainly not their property. Apart 
from legality, and simply as an abstract question of 
morality, it might well be argued that the expenditure 
of such a sum as would cover the fees incurred in 
obtaining a grant of arms, and thus conforming to 
ancient usages, and thereby providing an object lesson 
in common honesty, rather than this parading in bor- 
rowed plumes, would be more beneficial than some of 
their so-called reforms. However, as a kind of 
decorative design for their stationery, the Council 
make use of a female figure vested and murally 
crowned, supporting with her dexter hand the 
escutcheon of the city of London, and with her 
sinister the escutcheon of the city of Westminster. 
Her sword (of justice ?) is very prominent. Is she 
keeping the peace between London and Westminster, 
seeing that they ‘ play fairly,’ or what? The common 
seal, which of itself is not of heraldic design, displays, 
amongst other matters grouped around another young 
woman, an escutcheon of St. George! Will the royal 
arms be the next to be appropriated? And what is 
the reason why the L. C. C, travesty of the genus 
policeman is so much decorated with a mural coro- 
net ? 

When Mr. Fox-Davies, in his would-be smart style, 
lashes out at all and everyone who do not conform to 
his standard of heraldic propriety, he ought to be 
specially careful as to his own accuracy ; but, con- 
trariwise, he himself produces a rich crop of ignorant 
blunders. For instance, in the passage just quoted, 
as well as in the introduction, it is assumed that the 
Metropolitan police and their costume are under the 
coutrol of the L. C. C. We fancied that every news- 
paper reader was aware that the L. C. C. have no 
more authority over London’s police than the Heralds’ 
College. 

Several of our oldest corporate towns, with whose 
history the liberties of England are closely connected, 
bear arms or other heraldic insignia, which, through 
carelessness on the part of heralds, or through some other 
misadventure or perchance deliberate refusal of fees, 
are not enrolled at the college in Queen Victoria Street. 
Not a few of these are far older than the college itself, 
which only dates from the time of Richard III., and 
yet, forsooth, they are to be exposed to all the shafts of 
Mr. Fox-Davies’ unrefined raillery and barely veiled 
accusations of dishonesty unless they pay the heavy 
fees of the officials of the College of Arms and are 
duly registered ! Desirable as this result may possibly 
be in the interests of historical accuracy on the part 
of both new and ancient boroughs, we are strongly of 
opinion that Mr. Fox-Davies’ fierce sarcasm will do 
much to repel any such applications as he desires 
being made to his friends, the official heralds. We 
admire in some ways the writer’s courage, for he 
actually pronounces that the crest and supporters used 
by the city of London ‘‘are of no authority.” Does 
he expect the Corporation to go, cap in hand, to the 
officials in Queen Victoria Street, when he himself 
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admits that they have been in use since the seventeenth 
century? The crest is far older than he surmises ; it 
was certainly used a hundred years before the College 
of Arms was founded ! 

Again, the most ancient and absolutely conclusive 
evidence as to arms is obtained from seals. Just 
recently that careful historian, Mr. J. H. Round, has 
been able, solely from authentic seals, to date the 
beginning of English heraldry about half a century 
earlier than the accepted heraldic treatises had 
hitherto placed it. Several English towns have 
ancient seals, some with arms and some with badges, 
two or three centuries older than the Heralds’ Col- 
lege, and yet if they have not paid fees and are not 
on the books of that institution, they are told they 
are * bogus” or ‘‘ of no authority.” 

The sub-title of this volume would lead anyone to 
believe that this was a cyclopzedia of ancient munici- 
pal seals. However, it is explained in the intro- 
duction that when a town uses arms, ‘‘ good or bad,” 
no notice is taken of the seal, and that seal is only 
inserted where it seems, to Mr. Fox-Davies, that it 
does duty for armorial insignia. ‘*I have adhered,” 
he says, ‘‘to no set rule as to the most ancient or 
most modern seal, but have used my own discretion, 
and considered each case upon its merits.” The 
writer of this notice can claim to have a fair know- 
ledge of the town seals of England, and does not in 
any way admire Mr. Fox-Davies’ ‘ discretion.” 
Why, for instance, has he chosen the least artistic 
and most modern of the interesting old Yorkshire 
port of Hedon? The Chesterfield arms are, forsooth, 
** bogus and not of the least authority,” because they 
use a seal the design of which goes back to the time 
of Henry III. ! 

The writer’s choicest ridicule and abuse is reserved 
for certain modern assumed arms, and we are entirely 
of opinion that it is best for new corporations to have 
their arms properly granted and enrolled ; but Mr. 
Fox-Davies defeats his own object by the extrava- 
gance and foolishness of his denunciations. For 
instance, on plate 84 is given an engraving of the 
arms of Southend-on-Sea (Essex), which is certainly 
an unfortunate and rather ridiculous medley of designs, 
and heraldically they may be thus described: ‘‘ Party 
per pale, on the dexter side a landscape representing 
a well, on the sinister side a landscape representing a 
church, on a chief a landscape representing a pier 
and esplanade, over all an inescutcheon, gules, 
charged with three seaxes fesseway, proper. Crest, 
upon waves of the sea a ship of three masts in full 
sail, proper.” The comment on this coat is as follows : 
‘*Tt is difficult to realize the existence of such heraldic 
or even artistic taste and such palpable ignorance as 
the design in question exhibits, and can only equal 
the impudence of its designer in producing such an 
affair for the corporation, the officers of which for the 
time being very evidently knew nothing of armoury.” 
This is all very well, but our contention is that, not 
infrequently, when the aid of the College of Arms is 
invoked and the heavy fees duly paid, the result is 
sometimes a more or less monstrous amalgam. Side 
by side with Southend-on-Sea, and on the same 
plate, are the arms of Rawtenstall, which were only 
granted on July 16, 1891. There is not much to 
choose between this coat and that of Southend, for 
those of Rawtenstall (Lancashire) are: ‘‘Or, on a 


fesse gules between two stags trippant at gaze in 
chief proper and a mound in base vert, thereon two 
cows grazing and respecting each other sable, a wolf 
currant of the first between two bales of wool of the 
third, in the chief point, a sinister hand couped at the 
wrist of the second. Crest, on a wreath of the colours, 
upon a mount a squirrel sejant cracking a nut between 
two sprigs of the cotton-tree, slipped, leaved, and 
fructed, all proper.” Which is the more ridiculous of 
the two? The officially granted arms of Haslingden 
and Morley are equally preposterous. 

This pretentious book has, it is true, a certain value, 
for there is no other work that covers the same ground, 
but let all who consult it remember that it is ‘‘ bogus 
and of no authority.” , 

& & 

THE PARISH OF SOUTHAM, WARWICKSHIRE. By 
Rev. W. L. Smith. Z/iot Stock. 4to., first 
part, pp. 72. Price for the eight parts, 30s. 

This is a history of Southam, together with the 
parish registers from 1539 and the churchwardens’ 
accounts from 1580, on a somewhat novel plan. The 
first of the eight parts has reached us. It consists of 
two chapters, ‘‘ Introductory” and ‘‘The Parish in 
its Primitive Condition,” which are of a very general 
character and no particular value. To these succeed 
copies of the sixteenth-century years of the registers 
of baptisms, burials, and marriages, all separately 
paged, and also the earlier years of the churchwardens’ 
accounts. The arrangement of this separate pagina- 
tion seems tu us singularly inconvenient. We suppose 
only choice extracts are given from the churchwardens’ 
accounts, otherwise they are strangely meagre ; but if 
this is the case it ought to be so stated. The first 
note—on the sanctus bell—is very inaccurate in its 
statements. Some of the other notes are very ‘‘ young.” 
However, we hope the book will improve as it pro- 
gresses, and, if that is the case, we hope to refer to it 
again ; it is particularly well printed. 

At the end of the Introductory chapter there is 
a complete misstatement, which is put forth after 
so authoritative a fashion that it might mislead others, 
and had therefore better be corrected. Mr. Smith 
says: ‘* N.B.—The civil, ecclesiastical, and legal year, 
which was used by the Church and in all public in- 
struments until the end of the thirteenth century, 
began at Christmas. In and after the fourteenth cen- 
tury it commenced on March 25, and so continued 
until fanuary I, 1753.” The truth is that the day 
from which the year was reckoned differed very 
materially in different parts of Christendom—e.g., in 
Milan, Rome, and the greater part of Italy, Christmas 
was the beginning of the year in the thirteenth, four- 
teenth, and fifteenth centuries ; whilst in Tuscany it 
was the day of Our Lady from the tenth century to 
175t. In England the reckoning of the beginning of 
the year was as follows : 

(1) March 25, from introduction of Christianity to 

end of sixth century. 

(2) December 25, from seventh century until 1066. 

(3) Tanuary 1, 1067 to 1155. 

(4) March 25, 1155 to 1751. 

(5) January I, 1752, to present day. 


ew 


a 
No. 6 of the ILLUSTRATED ARCHAOLOGIST (Charles 
J. Clark) is as good as its predecessors, and that is 
high praise. ‘* Ashurbanipal, his Books ard Build- 
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ings,” is a fascinating account of Assyria’s greatest 
king, who ruled from 669 to 625 B.C., and is better 
known as the Asnapper of the Hebrews and the Sar- 
danapalus of the Greeks. —The editor (Mr. J. Romilly 
Allen) contributes an interesting bit of folk-lore under 
the title ‘‘ Need-Fire.”—Mr. G. F. Hill writes on 
‘Roman Copies and Greek Originals.”—Mr. W. 
Christian Symons has an admirably-illustrated article 
on ‘Sussex Ironwork.”—The illustrated notes on 
current archzeological subjects are exceptionally good. 


Correspondence, 
eu getee e 
THE BIRTHPLACE OF EDWARD II. 
TURNER v. HARTSHORNE. 


The Chester meeting of the Royal Archzological 
Institute was in 1886, not in 1868, as (by accident 
probably) stated by Sir Llewelyn Turner in his letter 
printed in the 77zaes, July 24, and reprinted in your 
last issue. The visit to Carnarvon took place on the 
last day of the meeting, and many of the leading men 
of the Institute—Mr. Freeman, the Bishop of Car- 
lisle, Mr. Hartshorne, and others—had returned home 
prior to that day. Lord Percy accompanied the 
members of the Institute to Carnarvon, but left for the 
North almost immediately after his arrival. The 


members of the Institute were greatly augmented 
by an arrangement under which some Chester 


Society was permitted to join the excursion. The 
party of about two hundred arrived at Carnarvon at 
I p.m., and found that Sir Llewelyn Turner had 
taken upon himself to counter-order the lunch that 
had been arranged for at the leading hotel, and had 
generously provided one that could more shortly be 
consumed at his own cost in the castle. This over, at 
about 2 p.m., Sir Llewelyn began his exposition, 
which took, as he writes, five hours—z.e., up to 
7 p-m,—as it was given itinerating by narrow passages 
from small room to small room. Only the head of 
the column of two hundred could hear anything, and 
most abandoned the attempt ; some reclined on the 
grass in the well-kept castle-yard ; others, a large 
party, went off under Mr. Thompson-Watkin to view 
the ruins of Segontium ; while some, more frivolous 
or more thirsty, besought in the town the refreshment 
of tea; others dined. About 7 p.m. the whole party 
gathered together in the castle, and a little gentle 
pressure was then put upon Sir Llewelyn to bring 
him to a stop. In the absence of Lord Percy it 
devolved upon me to express, as well as I could, the 
gratitude of the Institute to Sir Llewelyn Turner for 
his hospitality, for the trouble he had taken, and for 
the information he had given us. But I did not there 
and then contradict the fabulous tradition he had 
been telling ; for, in the first place, I had not been 
able to keep at the head of the column and hear what 
he said ; in the second, it is somewhat rude to contra- 
dict your host of the lunch in his own castle ; and, 


thirdly, it was 7 p.m., and we had to walk to the 
station to catch a 7.25 train. But I was afterwards 
seriously found fault with by Mr. Freeman, who said 
I ought to have denounced Sir Llewelyn on the spot, 
and stopped his exposition at an early period! And 
had Mr. Freeman been there he would have done 
it !! or tried to!!! 
RICHARD S. FERGUSON, 


WHERE. DID IT COME FROM? 


I clip the following from the Church Times for 
August 24, 1894: 

“Antique carved oak church-screen, about 7 feet 
6 inches high, 15 feet long; beautiful openwork 
carving ; about 300 years old. Good preservation. 
410.-—Tickford Lodge, Newport Pagnell.” 

I wrote the advertiser, whose name, it seems, is 
Mr. Alfred Ballard (no one can wonder that he did 
not like to publish it), asking if he could let me see a 
photograph of this unfortunate screen, but he simply 
replies to-day that he has sold it. 

I head this letter by the query, ‘ Where did it come 
from ?” and close it with another, ‘‘ Where has it 
gone to ?” 

Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter, 

September 7, 1894. 


TRIPLE PISCINAS. 


At Rothwell church, Northamptonshire, there is a 
triple piscina, of thirteenth-century date, to the south 
of the high altar. Is there any other known instance 
of a triple piscina, and what are supposed to be the 
respective uses of the three drains? Perhaps Mr. 
André or some other of your learned ecclesiological 
correspondents would kindly enlighten me through 
the columns of the Anéiguary. ‘aces 


SHREWSBURY GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
(Vol. xxx., p. 123.) 


Honour to whom honour is due! It can hardly be 
said that Edward VI. ‘‘ founded” Shrewsbury Gram- 
mar School. The honour belongs to a Welshman, 
‘‘Hugh Edwards of Kilhendre,” in the parish of 
Dudleston, co. Salop, a descendant of a very old 
family. He was a mercer in Shrewsbury. 

The chronicles of Shrewsbury say, under 1551-52: 
‘‘ This yeare by the labor of one Hughe Edwa’ds of 
Salop, & late of London merc’, & Master Rychard 
Whyttachs, being as thys yeare one of the baylyffs of 
thys towne of Shrewsbery was laboryd to the Kings 
mti for awetie of xx!i for & towa’ds the mayntenance 
of a free scoole in the sayd town of Shrewsbery for ev’ 
wch was obtayned to the great p’ferm’t of the youthe 
of that towne.” 

The Corporation paid in 1551: ‘‘ Richard Whit- 
acres, one of the bailiffs, for divers costs by him 
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expended particularly about the Free School, 
£58 18s. 4d.” And they ‘‘ Paid for the purchasing 
of a Free School to be had within the town, £20.” 
So it can hardly be said to be originated by Ed- 
ward VI. 

As early as 1548 Reginald Corbet, third son of Sir 
Robert Corbet, the Recorder of Shrewsbury, pre- 
sented a petition from the burgesses to Lord Richard, 
Chancellor, to obtain a free school. 

Edward VI., in his charter, allows it is ‘‘at the 
humble petition as well of the Bailiffs & Burgesses & 
Inhabitants of the Town of Shrewsbury in the County 
of Salop as of very many other of our whole neigh- 
bouring County there, for a Grammar School to be 
erected.” He then proceeds to endow it with tithe 
robbed from St. Mary’s and St. Chad’s, to the ‘‘ clear 
yearly value of £20 8s. od.” 

Queen Elizabeth augmented this by bestowing the 
‘tithes of the Rectory of Chirbury.” This was 
obtained from her by Mr. Ashton, formerly master of 
the school, and the Corporation had to pay him, in 
1571, ‘‘ £25 10s.—which Mr Ashton hath disbursed 
in the obtaining the grante of the Queenes Majestie.” 

So it is to our own burgesses and compatriots that 
we owe the school. Certainly, Edward VI. made 
restitution of a small portion of the tithes of which 
Henry VIII. had robbed the two colleges of St. 
Mary's and St. Chad’s. 

FANNY BULKELEY-OWEN. 

Tedsmore Hall, 

September 13. 


THE MACE FOR THE CITY OF 
MANCHESTER. 


In the notice of Mr. Walter Crane’s design for a mace 
for the city of Manchester in the last number of the 
Antiquary, it is stated that the committee accepted the 
design unanimously. As a member of that committee 
may I be allowed to say that this statement, which 
appeared originally in the Manchester newspapers, is 
not correct, as I pointed out in a letter to those 
papers on July 31 last. No difference of opinion was 
expressed in the committee as to the beauty of Mr. 


Crane’s design ; but several of the members were of 
opinion that in making it mainly, as you say, “sym. 
bolical of Manchester wealth, industry, and enter- 
prise,” he had entirely misunderstood the significance 
of a municipal mace, and that in placing the royal 
crown immediately over the city crest he was not 
only offending against the laws of heraldry, but was 
committing something like an act of impropriety. 
The absence of Mr. Crane and many of the mem. 
bers of the committee from Manchester during the 
last few weeks has prevented any further steps being 
taken in the matter; but it is hoped that on their 
return Mr. Crane will be induced to modify his 
design so far as to remove the objections which have 
been urged against it. 
J. HoLme NICHOLson, 
Wilmslow, Manchester, ‘ 
September 14, 1894. 
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Note TO PuBLISHERS.—We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers if they will always state the price 
of books sent for review, 


TO INTENDING CONTRIBUTORS.—- Unsolicited MSS, 
will always receive careful attention, but the Editor 
cannot return them if not accepted unless a fully 
stamped and directed envelope is enclosed. To this 
rule no exception will be made. 


Lt would be well if those proposing to submit MSS, 
would first write to the Editor stating the subject and 
manner of treatment. 


Communications for the Editor should be addressed 
“ Antiquary, Holdenby, Northampton.” All business 
letters should be addressed to the Publisher, 62, Pater- 
noster Row. 


Letters containing queries can only be inserted in the 
“ ANTIQUARY ” #f of general interest, or on some new 
subject. The Editor cannot undertake to reply pri- 
vately, or through the * ANTIQUARY,” to questions of 
the ordinary natuxe that sometimes reach him. No 
attention is paid to anonymous communications or 
would-be contributions. 
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